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“ Rationalism in Religion.” 


THE popular preacher, teacher, or writer is, as Carlyle says in 
an essay on Goethe, one who “stands on our own level or a 
hair’s-breadth higher ; he shows us a truth which we can see 
without shifting our present intellectual position. . . . No sooner 
does he speak than all and sundry of us fecl as if we had been 
wishing to speak that very thing, as if we ourselves might have 
spoken it... . What clearness, brilliancy, justice, penetration ! 
Who can doubt that this man is right when so many thousand 
votes are ready to back him?” He is not always intentionally 
popular, not always one who designedly finds out and says what 
the public wishes to hear, or who studiously avoids reminding 
it of unwelcome truths; but more often he is in genuine 


sympathy with popular opinion and sentiment, being in a 
certain sense the man of his day and time—formed by it, rather 


than forming it. It is because he is in this sense a popular 
preacher, that Canon [Kyton’s utterance, more especially when 
formulated for publication, may be regarded as giving voice to 
the mind of those large audiences of English Churchmen, who 
are drawn from all quarters by his undoubted eloquence and 
intellectual ability. In the Westminster Gazette of November 20, 
1898, under the heading of “Points in Church Reform,” he 
gives us 

A PLEA FOR THE OPTIONAL USE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

It is generally assumed by controversialists that those who desire 
that the use of the Athanasian Creed should be made (at least) 
optional, and that its recitation should not be forced on unwilling 
congregations, are unbelievers in the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation which it unfolds and defines. Our position, on the other 
hand, is that those who really believe in these great truths and realize 
their deep mystery, are much troubled by the vain attempt to descrite 
the Divine relations by the terms of an obsolete philosophy. ‘They 
object, not because they do not believe, but because they believe so 
because their faith is insight they resent a form of expression 
B 


entirely ; 
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which must do injustice to the sublime truths which it aims at 
unfolding. 

There has been too much worship of high-sounding phrases, as 
though they must carry us upwards on wings of aspiration. 

Such phrases are very satisfactory to the man who does not care 
to be at the trouble of thinking what they mean. But to the devout soul 
dwelling on the exceeding mystery of the Trinity, these endeavours to 
explain it and to fix it exactly seem intensely irreverent, the outcome 
of an anthropomorphic age, which thought that the Nature and Image 
of God could be described in the same sort of way as a picture ora 
bit of scenery. The Holy Spirit has taught the Church a deepened 
reverence since the days when this hymn was composed, and to recite 
it is to do violence to His most illuminating inspirations. Because we 
believe so intensely in the Trinity of Persons and Unity of God, 
because we see in the one the inspiration of our social life and in the 
other the fountain of all real adoration, we resent the attempt of an 
ever defining age to obscure the eternal truth by describing it in the 
language of the philosophy of a single period. 

As to the so-called damnatory clauses, we are quite aware that they 
may be rightly interpreted. ‘The man (if such an one there can be 
imagined) who wilfully rejects the revelation of God does his best to 
destroy the highest possibilities of life within himself. But the 
statement of his loss is made twice over in an almost savage fashion, 
utterly misleading to ordinary minds, recalling the spirit of the days 
that had better be forgotten, when torture was used as an instrument 
of propagating the religion that was founded on love. ‘ Without doubt 


he shall perish everlastingly. He cannot be saved.” No one who 
realized the Spirit of Christ would really wish to stand up and use 
such language. They would wish to explain or qualify it, and they 


would resent the inferences that could easily be drawn from it. That 
good men do think that they desire to use it is only a proof of the 
blinding. and hardening effect of taking up a controversial position on 
the deepest subjects merely because it has been inherited. 

We have to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, not as a mere form of words, but as the inspiration of life. We 
have come to see this increasingly in the present age. ‘The mere 
assertion of doctrine, apart from an effort to live on it and by it, is the 
most deadening thing in the world; it leaves a man with a name to 
live but really and truly “dead.” It is difficult to see how a con- 
troversial document like the Athanasian Creed, could ever serve to 
teach the truths of the Trinity and the Incarnation as inspirations of 
life. It is much more likely to set men’s wits at work disputing about 
them and contradicting them. 

The recitation of this Creed is in most churches a hindrance and 
a stumbling-block to the most thoughtful worshippers, and it is 
unintelligible to the less thoughtful. It is only a joy to the contro- 
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versialist and the precisionist. ‘The one sort had better practise the 
mortification of their desires while they are in church, and the other 
had better go and seek God in the ineffable mysteries of nature in 
order to correct those attempts to define the indefinable which only 
obscure the light and hinder their own growth. 


All this is put forward, not as a private and personal opinion, 
but as the sentiment of those numerous congregations which 
desire the abolition of the compulsory use of the Athanasian 
Creed. 

There is nothing new in latitudinarianism with its hostility 
to definite dogmatic statement ; but what is somewhat new and 
surprising is the growing tendency to dress out latitudinarianism 
in the clothes of Catholic orthodoxy—a tendency of which the 
above citation is a rather startling example. 

It is, we are told, not because they do not believe the 
Athanasian Creed, but because they believe it so much more 
intensely than Catholics do that Churchmen like Canon Eyton 
object to it; not because its teaching is too mysterious, but 
because it is not half mysterious cnough. Dwelling upon the 
exceeding mystery of the Trinity with a faith, strangely 
identified with “insight,” seeing the Eternal Reality in itself by 
some gift of spiritual discernment, and comparing that Reality, 
that Trinity and Unity, with “these endeavours to explain it 
and to fix it exactly,” they are pained by and resent the utter 
inadequacy of “a form of expression which must do injustice 
to the sublime truths which it aims at unfolding.” The 
description of a picture or of a bit of scenery, however 





inadequate, may bear comparison with the original. Certain 
aspects and points of what we see with bodily eyes may be 
expressed in words; but no one who knows by “insight” what 
the Trinity is, will allow any value to the “intensely irreverent” 
description attempted in the Athanasian Creed. 

All this seems to imply that these Churchmen possess a 
knowledge of the Trinity not conveyed to them through human 
language, or symbols, or creeds, but derived from direct intuition 
or insight into that mystery—an intuition strangely confounded 
with faith, which is usually regarded as the “evidence of things 
not seen.” Beholding the Trinity face to face and then turning 
to the laboured descriptions of “an anthropomorphic age,” they 
find these latter simply shocking in their irreverence. 

This is not one bit what Canon Eyton really means ; yet it is 
nevertheless what he says; and this confusion in expression is 
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precisely due to the impossible attempt to cover rationalism 
with the cloak of orthodoxy, and to represent “believing less” 
and “believing more” as being the same thing. 

There is, indeed, in all this letter, if we may borrow its own 
expression, “too much worship of high-sounding phrases ; 
satisfactory to the man who does not care to be at the trouble 
of thinking what they mean.” Subjected to ruthless logic they 
mean exactly nothing, but it is not fair criticism so to deal 
with faults and limitations of utterance when the underlying 
meaning is so plain to discern; truth is often put best in the 
form of a“ bull;” and therefore we will trouble ourselves to 
inquire as to the precise position implied in this letter, and to 
offer some criticisms upon it. 

For it is not by confusing and muddling the issues at stake, 
nor by violating ordinary language in the endeavour to cover 
opposite meanings under similar sounds, that unity and agree- 
ment can ever be reached ; but rather by striving to understand 
ever more exactly, and to express ever more faithfully our own 
position and that of our opponents. Diagnosis is the first step 
towards healing, even when it does not show the ailment to be 
merely imaginary. It is not so much because of what they hold, 
but because they do not know what they hold, that warring 
sects fail to come to an agreement; as is often the way in a 
quarrel. 

Canon Eyton’s true meaning is contained in the assertions 
that the “faith once delivered to the saints” is not to be regarded 
as a mere form of words (here indeed we are all agreed), but 
“as the inspiration of life;” and that he finds it “difficult to 
see how. a controversial document like the Athanasian Creed 
could ever serve to teach the truths of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation as zvspirations of life.’ This last phrase is explained 
where he says: “ Because we believe so intensely in the Trinity 
of Persons and Unity of God; because we see in the one the 
inspiration of social life, and in the other the fountain of all real 
adoration, we resent the attempt . . . to obscure the cternal 
truth.” 

In a word, so far as revealed truth is practical, so far as a 
belief is a means to make men morally better, so far, and no 
further, it is a matter of faith worth contending for. The mere 
perfecting of the mind—man’s best part, by truth, @ewpia, 
lge, is of no consequence in 


or 
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knowledge for the sake of knowlec 
God's eyes. It is not so much, Blessed are the rure, for they 
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shall see God; as, Blessed are they that see God, for they shall 
be pure. God in Three Persons with one identical mind, work 
and will, shows us that society and fraternal union has its arche- 
type in Heaven ; it inspires us with a zeal for peace and charity; 
it bids us see the divine cause and will in all that makes for 
oneness among men. The Trinity thus embodies a great social 
principle ; and in the measure that we have faith in that prac- 
tical principle, and an insight into its eternal value, our belief in 
the Trinity is an “inspiring ” influence, something we can live on. 
Apart from this, and as “mere assertion of doctrine,” a mere 
enlightening of the mind, it is “the most deadening thing in the 
world.” 

He who wilfully rejects this practical truth “does his best to 
destroy the highest possibilities of life within himself,” and in 
this sense will “perish everlastingly,’ by standing in the way of 
his own moral progress ; not because he has refused the obedi- 
ence of his mind to a Divine revelation from without. So far 
the “damnatory clauses” may be “rightly interpreted,” however 
much the rough insistence on these disagreeable consequences of 
obstinacy be deprecated. 

No one who has read Newman's three essays on Rationalism 
ix Religion, will have much difficulty in recognizing Canon 
Eyton as belonging to the same school as Erskine or Abbot, 
whose opinions are there canvassed. 

The supposition of religious rationalism is that doctrines 
should justify themselves to us, and fit into our thoughts 
harmoniously ; that until they do so, and as long as they lie 
loose in the mind, three-cornered and uncomfortable, refusing to 
be knit up into the unity of our mental system, we cannot really 
be said to believe them or take them home, or to have an 
“insight” into them. 

Faith would not lie, therefore, in the submission of the reason 
to external realities only partially disclosed and imperfectly 
apprehended, but in the readiness of the mind to enter into 
intelligent agreement with what is revealed, to behold therein 
not merely a speculative truth, but a practical “inspiration of 
life.” As the Bishop of Ballarat lately put it: “ The faith which 
yields a blind assent to mysterious dogma because propounded 
by ecclesiastical authority, is not the faith of Scripture at all ; it 
is, in fact, fanaticism, and there is an unbelief which is preferable 
to it.” Faith is therefore “not a submission to that which is 
outside our apprehension.” 
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But, acccording to the old-fashioned orthodoxy of Newman 
and Bishop Butler, this was just what faith meant. The 
same truth which under one aspect might be called a 
revelation, or manifestation, under another was necessarily a 
mystery. Belonging to a supernatural and Divine order of 
things, it refused to be adequately and properly expressed in 
human ideas and human language. Such scant clothing could 
never fit it, or cover more than one side of it at a time; could 
never get round it and comprehend it. It was seen in twilight, 
unclearly, confusedly, yet nevertheless seen to some extent. 
And this all-imperfect knowledge of things Divine was con- 
sidered valuable even for its own sake, as_ perfecting the 
understanding, quite apart from all moral improvement which 
might result from it. It was assumed that as God cares how we 
live, how we use our senses, our passions, our members, our will, 
and other faculties, so He also cares about the perfection of our 
intelligence, and about the life of thought for its own sake ; and 
that as men should like to know about physical nature for the 
sake of knowing, and not merely in the interests of commerce, so 
they should like to know about God, so far as God might allow 
them, however imperfect that knowledge might be. Although 
the truths of faith were believed to be objectively one, and 
linked together, yet to our gaze they were but as the projecting 
mountains of a submerged continent. It was a legitimate 
exercise of reverent reason to mark any indications of their 
hidden unity, to observe their angles of inclination, and conjec- 
ture the point at which some of them might meet below, and 
run into one another. But to claim a right to see all, to refuse 
any truths that could not be brought into system with one 
another and with the body of our thought, to insist on complete- 
ness, was regarded as rationalism pure and simple. The Gospel 
was partly intelligible, partly unintelligible ; on one side reve- 
lation and light, on the other mystery and darkness. Faith took 
it all; rationalism took the intelligible part alone. 

The words and ordinances in which those Divine truths were 
couched might not be tampered with, just for the very reason that 
they did not, and could not, correspond exactly to the reality 
which they half hid and half disclosed. When we know the 
object presented under a metaphor, and the exact point of 
parity, we can safely change that metaphor for another ; but 
when that object is known only through and in the metaphor, 
we do not know where the correspondence begins or ends, and 
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so cannot afford to meddle. Thus revelation, being on the 
whole an inadequate and analogous presentment of other-world 
truth, no man might trust himself to depart from the “form of 
words and the ordinances under which it comes to us, through 
which it is revealed to us, and apart from which revelation does 
not exist, there being nothing else given to us by which to ascertain 
or enter into it.” » 

It is this last point which is so strangely ignored by the 
rationalizing Christian who sits in judgment on the adequacy of 
the ideas and expressions in which Divine truth has been wrapt, 
as though he had some direct insight into supernatural realities 
apart from revelation, and could compare the two forms of 
knowledge one with another. 

Although Erskine in his Jxternal Evidence does not draw 
precisely the same practical lesson and inspiration from the 
Trinity as Canon Eyton, yet he is just as insistent on the general 
principle that it is only as an “inspiration of life” that it can 
have any claim on our credence. “What is the history of 
another world to me,” he says, “unless it have some intelligible 
relation to my duties and happiness ?” 

One cannot but marvel at the frank philistinism of the 
supposition that knowledge, apart from its useful consequences, 
is nothing worth. Surely most of our astronomers and men of 
science would fall under the lash of this rebuke! But it is of 
other star-gazers that Mr. Erskine is thinking. “ The abstract 
fact that there is a plurality in the unity of the Godhead really 
makes no address either to our understandings, or our feelings, 
or our consciences. But the obscurity of the doctrine, as far as 
moral purposes are concerned, is dispelled when it comes in 
such a form as this, God so loved the world,” &c.; and again, “ it 
is evident that this fact, taken by itself, cannot in the smallest 
degree tend to develop the Divine character; and therefore 
cannot make any moral impression on our minds,” but “in the 
Bible it assumes quite a different shape ; it is there subservient 
to the manifestation of the moral character of God.” Again, he 
complains that in the creed doctrines “are not stated with any 
reference to their great object in the Bible—the regeneration of 
the human heart by the knowledge of the Divine character. 
They appear as detailed propositions indicating no moral cause, 
and pointing to no moral effect... . They appear like links 
severed from the chain to which they belonged, and thus they 


1 Newman, Rationalism in Religion, Essay 1. 
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lose all that evidence which arises from their consistency, and 
all that dignity which is connected with their high design.” In 
the creeds “the doctrine stands as an isolated fact of a strange 
and unintelligible nature;” in the Bible, it “radiates to the 
heart, an appeal of tenderness most intelligible in its nature and 
object, and most constraining in its influence.” And still more 
frankly does he sweep aside creeds as the “systems of men who 
have engrafted the metaphysical subtleties of the schools upon 
the unperplexed statement of the word of God. In order to 
understand the facts of revelation, we must form a system to 
ourselves ; but tf any subtilly of which the application is unin- 
telligible to common-sense, or uninfluential on conduct, enters tnto 
our system, we may be sure that it is a wrong one.” 

In brief: God cannot possibly have had any end in revelation 
that we do not understand. The only end we can understand 
is man’s use and service, to which we assume that all God’s 
action must be subservient. Knowledge has no value in itself, 
but only so far as it leads to practical results in the way of 
virtuous conduct and comfortable living. Therefore, any 
pretended revelation, whose practical bearings are not manifest, 
may be rejected as spurious. God, by reason of His virtuous 
qualities, is a useful and improving acquaintance for man, but 
otherwise quite uninteresting. This disclosure of God’s moral 
character is the central idea of revelation. All that fits in with 
this assumption is to be accepted ; all else, rejected. 

I do not think Canon Eyton, or the congregations whom 
he represents, could reasonably object to be classified with 
Mr. Erskine, as avowedly “rationalizers” of Christianity in the 
above sense ; nor do I here contest their liberty thus to find a 
modus vivendt for themselves in these days of doubt and 
darkness; but what I do protest against is the tendency to 
muddle up issues so distinct as those which divide Butler and 
Newman from Erskine and Abbott, and, under the cloak of a 
more reverent faith and a deeper sense of mystery, to rebuke 
the rationalism of the compilers of the Athanasian Creed. It 
is in the attempt to make every doctrine intelligible, not merely 
to the human mind, but to the British Philistine of the 
nineteenth century, and in the crude endeavour to weave all 
doctrines into a coherent system by rejecting everything 
repugnant to some central assumption, that Canon Eyton’s 
school stands convicted of rationalism. The Church, says 
Newman, “has taught the existence of mysteries in religion, for 
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such emphatically must truths ever be which are external to 
this world, and existing in eternity; whereas, this narrow- 
minded, jejune, officious and presumptuous human system 
teaches nothing but a mandfestation, te, a series of historical 
works conveying a representation of the moral character of 
God; and it dishonours our holy faith by the unmeaning 
reproach of its being metaphysical, abstract, and the like—a 
reproach unmeaning and irreverent just as much as it would be 
on the other hand to call historical facts earthly or carnal.” 

This brings us to consider in detail some of these popular 
reproaches against the Athanasian Creed which Canon Eyton 
adopts and reproduces. 

He does not inveigh so vehemently as is usual against the 
“damnatory ” clauses ; for he has found, as we have noted, that 
they bear a rational sense, since he who denies the lesson in 
social charity taught by the perfect unison of the Three Divine 
Persons “does his best to destroy the highest possibilities of 
life within himself,” and so far may be said “without doubt to 
perish everlastingly.” Truly, this ethical platitude is expressed 
“in an almost savage manner, utterly misleading to ordinary 


) 


minds ;” and if the whole may be judged from a part, the 
suggestion of the Lambeth Conference that this creed should be 
re-translated was, at least, timely. 

But if these clauses are taken in the natural sense they bear 
to “ordinary” minds, they are, and ought to be, absolutely 
intolerable to those who identify faith with “insight,” and who 
regard a creed, not as the expression of an obedient resolve to 
hold fast blindly to the Word of God, but as the utterance of 
one’s own subjective views of -Christianity so far as one finds 
them intelligible and inspiring. If when I recite the Athanasian 
Creed I am rehearsing my own private, self-formed, religious 
opinions ; if I mean to say: “This is the view of the matter 
which commends itself to my reason as coherent and perfectly 
intelligible, and which I find full of practical lessons and 
‘inspiration of life,” and if I go on to add: “ Whoever cannot 
see it as I see it, and feel about it as I feel about it, will most 
certainly go to Hell for ever,” then I am indeed guilty at once 
of the most portentous untruthfulness and savage intolerance. 

It is, however, the insensible extinction of the old orthodox 
conception of faith which makes these clauses unbearable to so 
many non-Catholics. The other Nicene creed supposes them, but 
does not insert them, and therefore, although its contents are 


“c 
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identical with those of the Athanasian Creed, it is more 
easily tolerated. Many can still recite the Nicene Creed as a 
catena of their private religious opinions, but no liberal and 
charitable mind will care to anathematize those whose opinions 
are different. For a man can no more determine what he shall 
understand and what he shall not understand, than he can 
determine his complexion or stature. 

According to the Catholic view, faith is understood to be a 
voluntary act by which the soul, conscious of the dimness and 
insufficiency of its own vision in the all-important affairs of 
eternity, resolves to cleave blindly to the word of God; just as 
in the “theological” virtues of hope and charity, it supplements 
its own defect and solitariness by appropriating the strength of 
God and the friendship of God. On this view it is necessary 
to say that the soul which separates itself from God, by rejecting 
the proffered aid of revelation, must “without doubt perish 
everlastingly ;” seeing that God is the soul’s life—its light, its 
strength, its love, and the two last dependently on the first. 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God ;” and “ He that 
believeth not shall be condemned.” 

In the case of faith and hope alike a difficulty beyond all 
human wit and power is met by blind reliance on God; a 
difficulty in the one case speculative, in the other practical. As 
by hope we believe that God will help, but we know not 
whence or how; so in faith we believe that God’s word, however 
unintelligible and strange, will hereafter prove true in some way 
we cannot now imagine. 

A mystery is comparable to a riddle in so far as in both 
cases we know that the words can be verified, yet we know not 
how. But in the riddle our obscurity is as to the precise idea 
intended by ambiguous language; in the mystery, as to the 
precise nature of the eternal and infinite reality imperfectly 
represented by a finite human idea. Again, the riddle is 
designed to hide the intended idea as carefully as verbal truth 
will permit; whereas the mystery is the result of an attempt 
to reveal as fully as possible in human ideas realities that are 
too big to fit into such narrow frames, except piecemeal. 
Finally, whereas in both cases, the solution gives rest and ease 
to the mind, in the case of the riddle it does so by showing the 
seeming wonderful fact to have been non-existent and delusive ; 
in the case of the mystery it leaves the fact existing, but by 
supplementary knowledge destroys its wonderfulness. In the one 
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case, what we thought true proves not true; in the other, it 
proves true but less than the truth. Certain current rationalizing 
explanations of ancient Christian dogmas proceeding from the 
school of Sabatier, by which the old words are retained, but 
a moral and platitudinous sense is slipt under them, really treat 
dogmas as riddles. We thought there was a mystery and we 
find a truism. God wants to impress upon us the importance 
of social unity, of oneness of mind and will reigning in a 
multitude of persons, and so He tells us that it is Divine, that 
it is found virtually in God Himself, that in God there are 
equivalently several persons and one nature. Thus the Trinity 
is merely a riddle which means that social unity is something 
very good and divine. 

But let us be clear as to what a mystery means ; and where 
the obscurity comes in. Canon Eyton sends us to Nature to 
learn reverence ; to Nature let us go. There we find facts, such 
as the law of attraction, that are perfectly clear and admit of 
the most precise statement and measurement, but the zwy and 
how of such facts is lost in absolute and impenetrable darkness. 
We do not consider it a necessary part of reverence to be hazy 
about the facts because the reasons are inscrutable. In revela- 
tion certain human ideas are conveyed to us in human language ; 
which ideas very imperfectly represent eternal superhuman 
realities. These ideas therefore cannot be treated like algebraic 
symbols whose value is exactly determinable. Each is faulty in 
a way, but where the fault precisely lies we are not capable 
of seeing. “There is one nature in God” would of itself convey 
to us that there was but one person in God. Hence we need to 
be told that there are three Persons in God which, alone, 
would imply that there were three natures. The two proposi- 
tions contain and yet hide the truth, while their seeming 
incompatibility warns us that we are viewing the Eternal 
Reality through a cloud; that manifestation and mystery are 
here blended. 

Or, again, we are told that there are souls which shall be 
eternally lost, and also, that God is infinitely more merciful 
than any creature whom He has made and endowed with 
mercy; infinitely fairer than the fairest-minded man He 
has ever created and inspired with a sense of justice. 
Rationalism being unable to blend the two statements har- 
moniously, rejects one or the other; whereas Faith can well 
believe that God will save His word in all things, and yet all 
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shall be well. Similarly, we have a seeming discord in the 
existence of evil, the goodness of God, and the omnipotence of 
God. Rationalism connects what can be connected, and casts 
the rest ; faith holds severally the disconnected truths, knowing 
that severed peaks may join at their hidden bases. When we 
translate form and colour into the language of music, or music 
into that of form and colour, we may expect many a seeming 
conflict of statement, and yet the truth is indistinctly touched 
and seen through a glass, darkly. 

But of what use is such indistinct knowledge? 

For those who believe that man’s final end is to sce God 
face to face, it is not strange that to see Him even dimly by faith 
should be regarded as a privilege for an intelligent creature. 
There are some things worth knowing even imperfectly, for the 
sake of knowledge: perhaps God is one of them? But if we 
must have serviceable results in the form of virtue, “does not 
the notion of a mystery,” asks Newman, “lead to awe and 
wonder? and are not these moral impressions?” Is it no moral 
gain to be delivered from the pettiness and “intellectual provin- 
cialism” of the rationalist; to gain were it but the briefest 
glimpse of a world wider than ours ; of interests to which even 
the interests of this very important planet of ours may be 
secondary ; may be possibly subordinate ? 

Now, seeing that these human ideas underlying the original 
words of revelation, and hiding no less than revealing eternal 
and ineffable truths, are the only image or reflection we as yet 
possess of the supernatural world; and that we are not ina 
position ‘to compare them with the original Realities so as to 
readjust them or substitute others more aptly expressive ; seeing 
also that God has given us these human ideas clothed in human 


1 « All these shall be damned to Hell without end, as Holy Church teacheth me 
to believe ; and standing all this, methought it was impossible that all manner of 
thing should be well, as our Lord showed me in this time. And as to this I had no 
other answer, in showing of our Lord but this : ‘ That which is impossible to thee is 
not impossible to Me; I shall save My word in all things, and I shall make all things 
well.’ And in this I was taught by the grace of God that I should steadfastly hold 
me fast in the faith as J had before understood. And therewith that I should stand 
and firmly believe that all manner of things shall be well as our Lord showed me in 
the same time. For this is the great deed that our Lord God shall do; in which deed 
He shall save His word in all things, and He shall make well all that is not well.” 
(Revelations of Mother Julian of Norwich, chap. 32.) Surely, for breadth and 
enlightenment and depth of Socratic humility, the mind of this walled-up recluse of 
the fourteenth century who (as she says) ‘‘ could no letter,” contrasts with the self- 
confident, s:lf-ignorant latitudinarian mind, as a Gothic Cathedral with a Baptist 
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language, and that language is mutable and uncertain, it is 
plainly a matter of sovereign importance that the original sense 
underlying the words of revelation should be secured in every 
possible way. It is in the fulfilment of this duty of reverence 
to the precious deposit of the Divine word that the Church has 
incurred the charge of irreverence and rationalism at the hands 
of hasty and ill-advised thinkers. It is no irreverence to be as 
exact as possible in determining the human ideas, the human 
sense, intended in the original words of revelation. It would 
be irreverence to attempt crudely to reconcile those ideas one 
with another, to treat them as precise algebraic symbols and 
to work with them accordingly. It would be irreverence to 
reject them because irreconcilable. 

Now, to confine ourselves, for brevity sake, to the Trinity, 
the Athanasian Creed says not one word beyond what is con- 
tained in Canon Eyton’s confession of Trinity of Persons and 
Unity of God. It simply determines as exactly as possible 
what are the precise human ideas intended by the human words 
in which the doctrine was conveyed; and this, against those 
heretics who cither failed to interpret those words aright, or else, 
rationalizing upon the true ideas, derived conclusions which 
were invalid and unwarranted as proceeding from necessarily 
ambiguous and inexact premises, whose terms stand, not for 
mental abstractions, mathematical or metaphysical, but for 
concrete eternal realities. Were there, in this creed, any 
attempt to explain away the difficulty of these seemingly 
conflicting ideas, to show how three persons existed or must 
exist in one nature, to make the mystery “intelligible” and 
“inspiring ;” to fit it harmoniously into the philosophic 
system of the modern latitudinarian, then indeed it would be 
an intolerable piece of rationalism. But having asserted, with 
Canon Eyton: “One God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity ;” 
the creed goes on to reiterate that statement in about a 
dozen different forms with the tiresome insistence of a legal 
document anxious to guard against any mercly verbal ambiguity. 
There is no advance in zdea until we come to an assertion 
of the personal relations, Father, Son, and Spirit, where 
again we have nothing that is not a mere precision of language. 
What the hazy, half-agnostic mind really shrinks from is this 
very reiteration and repetition which gives the impression of 
committing oneself deeper and deeper to one knows not what, 
while all the time one has not advanced a single step. By the 
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use of brackets the first sixteen or twenty verses might be put 
into five lines; while a more detailed enumeration of the 
attributes of Deity might extend the document indefinitely in 
mere bulk without introducing any more dogma than is 
contained in one verse. 

One would have thought, however, that “anthropomorphic ” 
would be about the last charge brought against a deliberate and 
reiterated assertion of the unlikeness of God to man; of 
threeness in person with oneness in nature; of a Being un- 
created, eternal, incomprehensible, omnipotent ; of Fatherhood 
without priority, of Sonship without dependence. But by 
anthropomorphism Canon Eyton seems rather to mean that the 
compiler of the creed professes to have seen God face to face 
and to have attempted to describe his vision “in the same sort 
of way as.a picture or a bit of scenery.” But this charge of 
anthropomorphism really falls upon God, who has translated 
Eternal Truths into imperfect human ideas; not upon the 
Church, whose definitions but safeguard those ideas from being 
lost through the ambiguity and changeableness of human 
language. Does Canon Eyton’s own confession of “ Trinity 
of Persons and Unity of God” escape the charge any more 
than the Creed of Athanasius, which says not one word more? 
Consistently, his exceeding reverence for the mystery ought to 
make him refrain altogether from saying what the “sublime 
truths” he believes really are. 

Again, it is an eminently “popular” remark to speak of this 
creed as embodied in “the terms of an obsolete philosophy. 
We feel it was only Canon Eyton’s chronological sense that 
saved us from a diatribe on “the metaphysical subtilties of the 
scholastics.” As the creed must be expressed in some language 
dhy or other, we 





or other, so also in the terms of some philoso} 
cannot speak without implying some ph rilosophy, even as we 
must imply some grammar, though we may never hz ive heard of 
philosophy or grammar. What philosophy then would Canon 
Eyton wish the Church to use if not that in which those mei 
thought to whom the oracles were first delivered, the crude, 
simple realism of the unsophisticated? Would he translate the 
Trinity into the ideas of Kant or Hume or Hegel? What is 
this philosophy, so congenial, so perspicuous to the subtle- 
minded British public? Is it utilitarianism? Is it rationalism ? 

When, however, we repudiate “rationalism” in religion, we 
do not mean that reasoning has no Iegitimate play in regard to 
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truths of faith and morals, and may not in some cases start 
from revealed premises to draw conclusions of theological 
certainty. But it is precisely on account of the dangers incident 
to such “rationalizing” that we need a teaching Church. If the 
ideas in which eternal realities have been expressed to us were 
“proper” ideas, in no way analogous or defective, or if we could 
know exactly where their limitation began and ended, we then 
might deal with them as with mere logical symbols and regard 
our conclusions as demonstrated certainties. We then should 
not need a Church to guide the evolution of doctrine any more 
than we do to guide the advance of mathematical science. God 
does not gratuitously intervene with natural causes when they 
suffice. But it is just because the language of Scripture and 
traditional dogma is not scientific and abstract, but natural and 
concrete ; and because the underlying ideas are not adequate to 
what they image, but defective and ill-fitting, that we need a 
providential determination of points of development which 
reason alone cannot determine. 

There is a good deal to be got out of a metaphor like 
Tu es Petrus, but it needs the sense of the Church to determine 
how much or how little. If a rock typifies firmness and strength, 
it also stands for hardness and inelasticity ; it is a source of 
danger as well as of safety. We cannot reason from a metaphor 
till its precise point of similarity is otherwise determined. Every 
finite idea as representative of God, though not metaphorical, is 
too short-fitting for mere reason to get safe results out of, and 
such results are often felt to be at variance with the sense of the 
Church prior to any dogmatic decision. 

Obviously the same caution is needed when logic is applied 
to moral and ascetical principles, though for a slightly different 
reason. For here the conclusions, being practical and not 
speculative, have to be applied to concrete instances of whose 
innumerable aspects they can only take account of a very few; 
just as a physician can prescribe @ friori for one or other 
ailment of a patient known to him only by hearsay, but when 
he comes to know the other complications and the whole con- 
stitution and circumstances of the said patient, he has to 
abandon his reasoning and trust to a certain sagacity of instinct 
or “illative sense,” to which no doubt the reasoning habit is 
both subservient aid supplementary, but for which it is no 
substitute. 

Reasoning in the abstract, for conditions never found 
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separate and pure in the concrete, must, when the merely 
hypothetical nature of these scientific conclusions is overlooked, 
inevitably lead to laxity in moral theology where the aim is 
rightly to minimize in the interest of freedom ; and to rigorism 
in asceticism, where the aim to “maximize” in the interest of 
greater perfection, but under the supervision and guidance of 
the Church, and checked by the Christian and healthy instincts 
of the general and of the individual conscience, and held in 
abeyance to a certain intuitive sagacity that no abstract infer- 
ence should stand against, this mild and cautious application of 
logic to moral matters acts as a valuable corrective to personal 
idiosyncrasy and fanaticism, and keeps imagination from usurp- 
ing the place of reason and faith. Similarly, a conclusion drawn 
even with perfect logical accuracy from the ideas under which 
God has presented eternal truths to us, needs to be confirmed 
by the sense of the Church in so far as those ideas are analogous 
and not “ proper.” 

But this is a very different kind of rationalism from that 
advocated, unconsciously it may be, by the school for which 
Canon Eyton acts as spokesman. It is supplemental and not 
fundamental; whereas to assume that truth is of no value 
except for its practical and moral consequences; that God is 
indifferent to the perfection of our intelligence and _ higher life, 
save so far as it bears upon the perfection of our other faculties ; 
that revelation can have no end but to exhibit God to us as the 
pattern and reward of morality, that whatever has no bearing on 
this obvious and unmysterious end, or no intelligible bearing, 
may be rejected as no part of revelation,—this is not merely 
rationalistn, pure and simple, which were compatible with a 
belief in the value of truth for its own sake, but rationalism 
complicated with an utilitarianism that savours of Cath and 
Askelon. 

G. TYRRELL. 


Religion in Greek Literature. 
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OFTEN the most difficult thing to get at in a man’s mind is his 
religion. It stands at the back of all his other thoughts and is 
obscured by them, so obscured that he hardly knows it himself, 
and could hardly tell you, if he tried, what his religion is. 
Religion in many minds is vague and indistinct and inconstant 
in its form: it varies with circumstances, passing moods, and 
impressions from without. Therefore it is difficult for the 
biographer to give any precise account of the religious senti- 
ments of the person whose life he is writing. Private letters 
here reveal more than writings intended for publication. Yet 
letters are usually not on religious topics; and where religion 
is mentioned, letter may contradict letter. We have many 
letters of Cicero: who will undertake to decide from them what 
Cicero really thought of God and immortality? The historian’s 
task is more difficult than the task of a biographer. Who shall 
tell what religious views prevail in a nation generally, even in 
our own country and in our own lifetime? It would be some 
help, if it could be done—as of course it can not—if we were 
empowered to hold an inquisition everywhere, and summon any 
man in the street to answer the following interrogatory: ‘Do 
you believe in any Power beyond man?’ ‘Are you afraid of 
the anger of this Power?’ ‘Do you think It can _ befriend 
you?’ ‘Have you any idea of propitiating It? and if so, by 
what means?’ ‘Do you pray?’ ‘Do you consider that there 
is anything in man which survives after death?’ ‘Have you 
any converse with or care for departed spirits?’ ‘Do you 
believe in happiness or misery after death, and on what con- 
dition?’ ‘Have you any means, satisfactory to yourself, of 
ascertaining the will or the intentions of Heaven ?’ 

With some hundreds of thousands of written answers to 
these questions before us, we might be in a position to write 

1 Religion in Greek Litra‘ure. A Sketch in outline. By Iewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D. 423 pp. Lorgmans. 
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some tolerably definite and reliable account of the religious 
condition of a nation ata particular time. Otherwise the task 
would be difficult even for our own age and country. We might 
analyse the views upon religion that have been put forward by 
the press: but what gets into print is one thing, what is written 
in the heart of the nation is another. Wisely therefore has 
Professor Campbell confined himself to depicting the religion of 
the ancient Greeks as it appears in their extant literature, 
warning us at the same time that the picture thus obtained 
must necessarily be a very imperfect one. How ever are we to 
know what the average Greek merchant of the eighth century 
B.c. thought about things divine ? 

In a book so scholarly and interesting, we had better say at 

once, and have done with it, what we do not like. We do not 
like either the beginning or the end of the book. The author’s 
own creed may be definite enough, but he states it with such 
hesitation and reserve that we feel a want of principle by which 
to measure the merits of the Greek speculations. The author 
looks forward to “a new definition of God.” A _ scholastic 
theologian would reply that God cannot be defined, because 
there is no genus to which He can be reduced. Is there wanted 
ja new idea of God, other than is presented by Holy Scripture 
gand the tradition of the Church? Such a demand supposes the 
iinsufficiency and even inaccuracy of the teaching of Scripture 
gand of the Church upon the most fundamental of all points. 
eIt virtually denies what St.John affirms, that the only-begotten 
-Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared’ We 
seem also to notice, lurking throughout the Professor’s pages, a 
steady dislike of a priesthood, of a sacramental system, perhaps 
even of formularies of faith. A saying of Hippocrates is praised: 
“no one affection is more divine or more human than any other, 
but all alike are both human and divine; each having its own 
nature, and none arising but in the way of nature.” This is 
called a “great saying:” so it is in the Greek sense of the 
phrase péya Néyeww: it is a ‘portentous utterance,’ an assertion 
of mere Naturalism, excluding the whole supernatural order of 
grace, and all miracles. It is said to be “as true: for our 
generation as his (Hippocrates’) own.” It is true for no gene- 
ration, but more untrue for Christian than for pagan times. 
Possibly the Professor has accepted the saying lightly, without 
advertence to all that it implies. 


1 St. John i. 18, 
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The assumption is often made that religion has started from 
zero, as though, the nearer we approached to primitive man, the 
less we should find of religion, till, coming up to the creature 
himself, we should find a being almost devoid of this distinctive 
mark of difference between man and brute. We strike once 
more upon the Evolution hypothesis. The silent influence of 
that hypothesis is felt throughout Professor Campbell’s book, 
though he nowhere expressly adheres to it. We confess to 
feeling exceedingly incredulous about all theories of primitive 
man, that are built up irrespectively of the Bible, as also of 
sundry theories in which the Bible does appear. The facts are 
few and isolated; the void spaces, empty of facts, immense. 
These spaces are bridged over by theories, which illustrate the 
danger of a little knowledge. <A few facts added occasionally 
lead to more theories, more ventures, more danger, and new 
chances of error. As a mere conjecture, the first human beings, 
supposing them not instructed by any divine revelation, might 
have been religious to the excess of scrupulosity and super- 
stition, frightened and amazed by the vast complication of 
nature, and taking the most ordinary events for special inter- 
positions and warnings of the Unseen Power. The lapse of 
descending time may mean diminution of religion. 

When we have added that the book might with advantage 
be shortened by the omission of some thirty pages of con- 
jectures, not particularly interesting, and for lack of data never 
likely to be verified, we have done finding fault with Professor 
Campbell’s Lectures. The book contains the substance of the 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University of St. Andrew’s 
in 1894-5. The two most interesting are chapter xi. “The 
Mysteries,” and chapter xv., “Plato and Platonism;” and to 
these we shall now address ourselves. 

To a Catholic now-a-days ‘a mystery’ means a truth 
revealed by God, beyond human understanding, as the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity. Toa Greek a mystery meant a secret in 
the matter of religion, told only to a few, and veiled under 
certain ceremonies. They who knew the secret, and were 
permitted to witness the ceremonies, were called ‘the initiated.’ 
Thus it was not the intrinsic obscurity and difficulty, but the 
conventional secrecy in which the truth was wrapped, that made 
the mystery. This holding a mystery for a secret prevailed in 
the early Christian Church for the first five centuries, or longer, 
while what was called the disciplina arcani (discipline of the 
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secret) lasted. In those days none but the baptised were 
allowed to be present at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist ; 
and the doctrine itself of the Holy Eucharist, along with 
other doctrines, was kept from the knowledge of pagans, and 
only revealed gradually to the catechumens in preparation for 
Baptism. A mystery is something unexplained : now there are 
two possible hindrances to explanation: one is the intrinsic 
difficulty of the matter, the other is the unwillingness of those 
who understand it to communicate their knowledge. The 
Greck mysteries then were a combination of secret doctrines 
with secret rites. And first as to the doctrines. What were 
they? Who discovered, who taught them? The answers to 
these questions we can only give imperfectly. The doctrines 
were the existence of one Supreme Being, the immortality of 
the soul, the transmigration of sou!s, the punishment of the 
wicked after death, the shedding of blood in sacrifice for the 
expiation of sin, the essential evil of our bodily nature, 
the blessedness of the holy soul that is delivered from the 
body finally and for ever. Doctrines partly true and partly 
false: doctrines taken up in Christianity, and the false element 
of them appearing in the early heresies, Gnostic and Manichean. 
Many names are mentioned of prime teachers of these mysteries. 
The teachers are represented as bringing them from distant 
eastern lands. Most famous is the name of Orpheus, poct, 
musician, and mystic. His life is lost in legend. For the 
various short poems that-go under his name, the verdict of 
criticism is represented by Liddell and Scott thus: “ Orphica, 
ed. Hermann. A.C. P.C...?” This is a little too 
severe. Sundry of the Orphic poems are probably of a date 
previous to the Christian era, though no one would think of 
ascribing them to Orpheus himself. All that we can say is that 
there was an Orpheus in early times; and under shadow of his 
name a considerable Orphic literature went on growing for 
centuries. It was the mystical theology of the Greeks, and 
attracted considerable attention in early Christian times. The 
traditional figure of Orpheus as a young man is said to appear 
in some of the earliest representations of our Blessed Saviour. 
Whatever Orpheus or men like him had to teach in the 
eighth or seventh century before Christ, there was no use their 
couching their teaching in abstract language: probably they 
were incapable of doing so. They seized upon the names and 
legends of the existing mythology, and added new legends, 
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under the allegory of which their mystic doctrines were con- 
tained. Some dumb-show representation of these legends, with 
the oral explanation of an Orphic priest, show and explanation 
being confided as a secret to a select few, made up the carliest 
Mysteries. 

Best known to history are the ‘Eleusinian, or ‘Great 
Mysteries, celebrated at Eleusis in Attica yearly, about the 
beginning of October. Initiation in these mysteries was the 
greatest religious event in the life of a Greek. Initiation was 
not calculated to bestow temporal prosperity, but to secure the 
soul from misery after death and be its passport to the regions 
of the blest. The death of the uninitiated was a sad death, 
fraught with evil forebodings of unexpiated sin. Crowds flocked 
to Eleusis every autumn to seek their souls’ health in partici- 
pation in the Mysteries. There was a nine days’ preparation, 
including a bath in the sea and a sacrifice as a purification from 
impiety. There was a torch-light procession, which took a 
whole day, from Athens to Eleusis. Some sort of fast was also 
required. The solemnity began at night. The candidates for 
initiation were marshalled in darkness and silence outside the 
temple. Suddenly the temple was lit up, the doors were 
thrown open, and they entered to find the images of the deities 
gorgeously dressed. A sort of mystery-play was then enacted, 
representing Demeter’s loss and recovery of her daughter 
Persephone, typical of the sowing or burying of the corn in 
the earth and its reappearance above ground. Certain solemn 
words were spoken, and taken up by the hearers in loud and 
clear tones. The words were secret, not to be divulged to the 
uninitiated. They are said to have been directions for the 
guidance of the soul in the underworld, after its passage from 
the body. There was a second night of further initiation for 
those who had been initiated at least a year before. These 
were recognised and admitted on the presentation of certain 
mystic tokens. Some of these tokens are now in our museums. 


The drama of the second night presented not only the legend of 
Demeter, but also the contrasted pictures of future misery and blessed- 
ness; the dangers which the soul must pass before arriving at its 
Elysium, the slough of despond in which the uninitiate were plunged, 
the monsters threatening the disembodied spirits, and finally, the state 
of blessedness which would be reached by those who bore in memory 
the mystic passwords. 
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The moral effect of the Mysteries must have varied greatly 
according to the temper of mind with which they were 
approached. Religious excitement, affecting a multitude of 
lively and imaginative people, has its dangers. The main 
effect was probably good, possibly very good. The initiated 
learnt more than one eternal truth, as that there is a God, that 
He is a rewarder of them that seek Him, that sin has to be 
atoned for, and that there is a world beyond the grave. It is 
something to remember that the most gifted nation of antiquity 
in its best days could not put up with the petty humanitarian 
creed of Comte and Mill. How many of the higher thoughts 
about another life, and about the divine nature, which we find in 
Pindar and Aéschylus, how much of the tradition concerning 
immortality that appears in the ‘myths’ of Plato, may be a 
reflection of the teaching of the Mysteries ! 

Religion in Plato is a narrower theme than the Platonic 
philosophy. Plato’s ripest views on religion are given in the 
work of his old age, the ‘Laws.’ The traditional polytheism is 
there maintained, but under it, without wholly derogating from 
it, a higher doctrine is taught. As Professor Campbell says: 


The gods of the national worship, above all Zeus, Apollo, and 
Athena, are still to be revered; but a higher and more substantial 
divinity is to be attributed to the heavenly bodies, or rather to the souls 
that animate them and regulate their motions . . .; and higher yet is 
the silent worship given to the supreme and invisible mind that moves 
and guides the world. 


In the Zzmaeus, also a late work, this supreme Mind is 
spoken of as God, maker of other and inferior deities. Nowhere 
in Greece do we find the stern monotheism of the Hebrew, and 
afterwards of the Christian tradition. Some slight vein of 
pantheism pervades Greek thought. The infinite distance is 
not recognised that separates God’s Majesty from every other 
being. The eternal existence of matter, or some mother-stuff 
out of which created being is educed, as the Greeks thought, 
this mother-stuff not being of God’s creation, is also a derogation 
from the Divine Majesty. Further we must remember that it is 
not in the power of individual minds, however gifted, to create 
a new liturgy, and organise new forms of religious worship. 
Therefore Plato and other philosophers accepted the liturgy, 
and with it some of the doctrine of polytheism, all the while 
seeking to purify that doctrine, and bring into greater promi- 
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nence the notion of one God supreme over all, a notion familiar 
cnough to the contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle. Often in 
their mouths the polytheism of such a phrase as ‘the gods’ was 
rather grammatical than theological, as in the following extract, 
where Plato is apostrophising a young atheist : 


O my son, you are young, and the advance of time will make you 
reverse many of the opinions which you now hold. Wait, therefore, 
until the time comes, and do not attempt to judge of high matters at 
present ; and that is the highest of which you think nothing—to know 
the gods rightly and to live accordingly. And in the first place let me 
indicate to you one point which is of great importance, and of the 
truth of which I am quite certain. You and your friends are not the 
first who have held this opinion about the gods: there have always 
been persons more or less numerous who have had the same disorder ; 
I have known many of them, and can tell you that no one who had 
taken up in youth this opinion, that the gods do not exist, ever con- 
tinued in the same till he was old.!. The two other notions certainly 
do continue in some cases, but not in many; the notion, I mean, that 
the gods exist, but take no heed of human things ; and also the notion 
that they do take heed of them, but are easily propitiated with sacrifices 
and prayers.” 


The former of these two notions in modern times takes this 
shape: that there is a God, but that there are no special divine 
interpositions in the world, no miracles, no grace, no revelation, 
no supernatural order, but everything is left to the workings of 
the laws of nature. The second notion made Plato very 
indignant. He refers to it in the Republic, 364—6; how 
“money-collectors go to the doors of the rich, and persuade 
them that they have power from heaven by sacrifices and spells 
to heal any wrong done by the rich man himself and his 
ancestors, and the healing goes along with pleasant festive 
gatherings:” whence the rich drew the conclusion that they 
should “do wrong and spend the proceeds on sacrifices.” The 
reaction in Plato’s mind against this abominable doctrine seems 
to have carried him into the opposite extreme of denying the 


1 Cf. Republic, 330 D. ‘* When one is near thinking himself about to die, there 
comes upon him fear and solicitude on points where it used not to come upon him 
before. The stories that are told about the procedure of the next world, how the 
man who has been guilty of wrong here must pay the penalty there, stories that once 
were laughed to scorn, now torment his soul with dread of their possibly proving 
true. And his own mind works upon the subject, whether it be the weakness of old 
age raising hallucinations, or whether the fact is that he gets a better view of the 
next world now that he is nearer to it.” 

? Plato, Laws, x. 888. 
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atoning power of sacrifice universally, and the whole doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sin. He looked for sin to work out in all 
cases its evil effects, and to be cured only by the punishment of 
the sinner in this world and the next. Anything like mercy 
from Heaven and forgiveness of sin on God’s part, apart from 
the operation of condign punishment, is no nowhere that I 
remember to be found in the pages of Plato. 

The theme that there is no striving against God, is finely set 
forth in the following passage : 


God, as the old tradition declares, holding in his hand the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of all that is,! moves according to His nature in 
a straight line towards the accomplishment of His end. Justice always 
follows Him, and is the punisher of those who fall short of the divine 
law. ‘To that law he who would be happy holds fast, and follows it in 
all humility and order. But he who is lifted up with pride, or money, 
or honour, or beauty, who has a soul hot with folly and youth and 
insolence, and thinks that he has no need of a guide or ruler, but is 
able himself to be the guide of others, he, I say, is left deserted of 
God ; and being thus deserted, he takes to himself others who are like 
himself, and dances about, throwing all things into confusion; and 
many think that he is a great man, but in a short time he pays a 
penalty which justice cannot but approve, and is utterly destroyed, and 
his family and city with him.? 


This reminds us of the book of Job. But there is no inkling 
in Plato of the parable of the Prodigal Son. These and other 
Platonic passages are quoted by Professor Campbell, to whose 
pages we refer for an account of the religious attitude of 
Aristotle as compared with that of his master Plato. 


1 The ‘‘tradition” is found in an ancient Orphic hymn, quoted by Professor 
Campbell, p. 252: “ Zeus was the first, Zeus of the bright thunderbolt shall be the 
last of things: Zeus is the head: Zeus fills the midst: all things are framed of Zeus.” 
2 Plato, Laws, iy. 716. 































Thoughts on the Art of Edward Burne-Jones. 


—_——~——— 


THE New Gallery has just opened its doors upon a collection 
of pictures that is undoubtedly one of the most interesting of 
modern exhibitions—interesting from the enormous influence 
which the genius of their author has exercised upon contempo- 
rary art and culture. 

The ways of genius are unsearchable as the processes of life 
itself. In all great Art there is ever an element of the inde- 
finable—the mysterious zmprimatur which confers immortality 
—outcome of that creative force which the artist draws from his 
own individual life. Distinguish, compare, classify as we may, 
and as it is the critic’s duty and effort to do, there ever remains 
this element of individuality, the ultimate power of genius, which 
eludes critical analysis, which is wholly impenetrable in its 
agency and discernible only in its effects, resembling the touch 
of Love that quickened Pygmalion’s statue from chiselled image 
into a living woman. 

This individuality may either be purely impersonal, as was 
the case with Velasquez ; or intensely personal, as was the case 
with Edward Burne-Jones. 

It is in the strong personal power of his genius, which 
assimilated into itself all the finest elements of modern culture 
and then recast them as a living force upon his age, that the 
secret of Burne-Jones’ influence lies. And in any reflections we 
may attempt upon his art, we remain mute before the magnetic 
spell of this personal quality, which like the charm of a living 
presence pervades it, and escapes definition while it defies 
indifference. 

Sir E. Poynter, in a lecture delivered some years ago to the 
art students at University College, has defined the “two 
qualities of mind required to produce a work of art” as “the 
power of design and the power of imitation.” Capable of 
combination, and indeed to a certain extent necessarily supple- 
menting one another—for the quality of design must in some 
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degree enter into the composition of every reproduction of nature, 
while the quality of imitation will enhance the value and signi- 
ficance of the charm of pure design by bringing it in some 
measure into correspondence with life—yet considered separately, 
these two powers are divergent in their progressive development, 
and represent an antithesis, if not an antagonism, in their 
respective aims. And according as either predominates in any 
given artist, so will the tendency of his work be, on the one 
hand, towards decorative art, of which the primary aim is the 
embellishment of life, and which through the symbolic use of 
design develops into idealism, or, on the other hand, towards 
naturalistic or imitative art, of which the primary aim is the 
reproduction of nature, and which develops into so-called 
realism. But since to no truly fine art would ~ve deny the 
quality of reality in its deepest and widest meaning—Matthew 
Arnold’s “high seriousness of absolute sincerity”—we may 
further define these tendencies, the one as aspiring to the 
expression of a reality of invisible beauty, unhampered by 
considerations of resemblance to external fact, the other as 
aspiring to faithful representation of the visible world or of 
actual life. 

Considered in reference to this fundamental distinction in 
artistic production, the art of Edward Burne-Jones falls naturally 
into the category of decorative idealism. The drift of his nature, 
still further accentuated by the influence of the external 
surroundings that first stimulated his genius, was pre-eminently 
towards the beautiful rather than the actual. All his work 
indicates a conception of the function of art as the ornamenta- 
tion of life—both by the imaginative treatment of the subject 
in itself, poetry embellishing experience, and the decorative 
manipulation of means whereby it is expressed in pictorial form 
—rather than as the imitative representation of life in the actual 
living ; this tendency towards the ornate being manifested not 
so much by excessive elaboration of ornamentation, as by 
exquisite discrimination in its selection. Setting aside a large 
number of cartoons for stained glass, and designs for mosaic, 
tapestry, bas-reliefs, and wood-engraving—all of which are 
necessarily decorative in character—we find that out of a total 
of some two hundred finished pictures— water-colours, oil-paint- 
ings, and pencil drawings'—we cannot point to one which even 
claims to be a reproduction of nature. In every case the inspira- 

1 See list by Mr. Malcolm Bell in his Record of Sir E. BurnesJones. 
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tion was imaginative, the treatment ideal. The figures never 
really lived, the majority of the scenes never really happened. 
They resemble nothing that we have ever known, though they 
do suggest much that we may have felt. Creations of an 
exquisite fancy, invested with symbolic reference to the deepest 
things of life, visions of an invisible world, they have passed 
through the realm of poetry and been transfigured in “ the light 
that never was on sea or land” before they were incorporated 
into concrete types of unique pictorial beauty. They are 
personifications, not persons ; and their delineation has thereby 
gained an immunity, as Mr. Ruskin declares, from the ordinary 
rules for the pictorial representation of nature. 


So long as we have only to deal with living creatures or solid sub- 
stances [says the great critic], I am able to tell you—and to show— 
that they are to be painted under certain optical laws which prevail in 
our present atmosphere and with due respect to laws of gravity and 
movement which cannot be evaded in our terrestrial constitution. But 
when we have only an idea to paint, or a symbol, I do not feel 
authorized to insist any longer upon these vulgar appearances or mortal 
and temporal limitations. I cannot arrogantly or demonstratively define 
to you how the light should fall on the two sides of the nose of a “‘ Day 
of Creation,” nor obstinately demand botanical accuracy in the graining 
of the wood employed for the spokes of a “ Wheel of Fortune.”? 


When, after over two years’ residence at Exeter College, 
Oxford, Burne-Jones, under the immediate stimulus of the 
poet-painter Rossetti, first discovered that the whole bent of his 
nature lay in the direction of Art, he was already possessed of 
a breadth of mental culture and depth of learning such as few 
modern artists have attained even at the end of a long career: 
Widely read in classical literature, intimately acquainted with 
every branch of medizval legend and folk-lore, which ever com- 
manded his intensest interest, his imagination saturated with 
the dainty romance of his favourite poem—Malory’s Morte 
a’ Arthur—it was but natural that when, at the comparatively 
late age of twenty-two, he first took pencil and brush in hand, 
he should have drawn his inspiration from w7¢hin rather than 
from zwé#thout, and that his striving should have been after such 
inventive combinations of design and colour as might give fit 
embodiment to the vague visions of ideal beauty with which his 
fancy was crowded. 


2 J. Ruskin, ‘‘ Lectures on the Art of England.” Delivered at Oxford. 
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His close friendship with William Morris began at College, 
and continued until the death of the latter in 1896, his early 
association with Ruskin and the leaders of the Gothic revival 
at once actively stimulated this natural inclination towards 
decorative art, and provided him with immediate and ample 
occasion for its exercise. His earliest efforts were employed 
as much on cartoons for stained-glass windows, designs for 
wood-engravings, and pen-and-ink drawings on vellum, as in 
the painting of pictures, and before he had attained to complete 
mastery of the elementary technicalities of his art, he had 
already manifested that wondrous skill in composition, in the 
creative and symbolic handling of pure design within the fixed 
limits of a definite scheme of decoration, which has impressed on 
much of his finest and all his earlier work a character of archi- 
tectural solemnity and severity. 

If we might push Sir E. Poynter’s antithesis one step 
further, we would add, that not only are the qualities of 
design and imitation themselves in natural antithesis, but that 
they presuppose a corresponding antithesis in their environment, 
the direct imitation of nature suggesting an atmosphere of open 
air and sunshine, while decorative art by the very reason of 
its existence presupposes an architectural background. And 
here we come to a salient characteristic of Burne-Jones’ art— 
that latent reference to architecture, which like a subtle aroma 
pervades all its finest expression. In one of the late Mr. Pater’s 
most suggestive contributions to modern criticism, this most 
distinguished, and distinguishing, of critics has thus defined the 
reciprocal obligations of the separate arts to one another : 


Although . . . the sensuous material of each art brings with it a 
special phase or quality of beauty untranslatable into the forms of any 
other, an order of impressions distinct in kind— .. . yet it is notice- 
able that in its special mode of handling its given material, each art 
may be observed to pass into the condition of some other art, by what 
German critics term an Anders-streben—a partial alienation from its own 
limitations, through which the arts are able, not indeed to supply the 
place of each other, but reciprocally to lend each other new forces.! 


It is in this sense that Burne-Jones has infused into much 
of his best work something of the indefinable charm that is 
peculiar to the purest Gothic architecture. And this is apparent 
not so much by any definite outward expression—for in his 


1 The Renaissance, chap. ‘‘ School of Giorgione.” Walter Pater. 
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frequent use of architecture as a background or framework to 
his figures, he generally prefers the rounded Romanesque arch 
or the straight portals of an indefinitely earlier period, as in some 
subtle essence of the Gothic spirit which pervades the whole 
and produces in us an impression of the seemly and pleasing 
restraint of perfect symmetry, together with the illimitable 
mystery of half-illumined gloom, and the calm of a hushed 
stillness. This tendency is manifested not in the choice of 
material, but rather, as Mr. Pater says, in the “mode of handling” 
the given material; nor is it necessarily to be found in the 
medizval character of the subject, but rather in the particular 
symmetry of the form. It lies, as far as we can trace it, in the 
austere severity of construction, the dexterous subordination of 
parts to the whole, both as regards the matter in the abstract 
and the manner of its sensuous expression, whereby the keenest 
analysis of thought, the minutest elaboration of detail, are built 
up into a perfect synthesis of beauty, at once purely ideal and 
strictly pictorial. Besides this effect of symmetry there are two 
further characteristics of Burne-Jones’ work which we may 
indicate as being directly dependent on its Gothic tendency. 
The first is his frequent use of the strange power of enchant- 
ment that lies in the mere repetition of simple straight lines. 
In the successive straight folds of the angel’s robe in the “ Heart 
of the Rose,”! in the straight, softly dropping action of St.Gabriel 
in the large “Annunciation,” in the straight fall of Danae’s 
mantle against the tall, straight cypress, lines that are again 
repeated in the outline of the open portal and the distant 
scaffolding of the “ Brazen Tower,’ ?—in the tall erectness of the 
figures in the “ Marriage of Psyche,” in the straight, closely- 
pressed stems of the banners in the cartoon of the “ Crucifixion,” 
recalling the gloom of some immense pine-forest, and conveying 
a wonderful sense of the oppression of the crowd, without accen- 
tuating any actual feature of its ugliness—in all these, and many 
other similar instances, there is a subtle suggestion of that same 
indefinable charm which impresses us as we gaze up the nave 
of Cologne Cathedral on the long vista of tall, straight columns 
extending in rythmic succession like an avenue of palm-trees, 
and producing an effect of majesty the simplest and severest— 
austere and beautiful by reason of its very simplicity and 
severity. This same device is apparent in modified form in 


1 This picture is not included in the present Exhibition, 
* This picture is not included in the present Exhibition. 
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the unusual heighth of all Burne-Jones’ figures, the accentuation 
of their length of limb, and in the long pillar-like necks that 
support their small, sweet, wistful faces. And though occasion- 
ally this is carried beyond the bounds of resemblance to nature, 
yet it produces an effect of such fine distinction, such quiet, 
majestic grace, as rather charms us by its idealization of form 
than offends us by its want of actual accuracy. 

A second result of the Gothic tendency is that lack of 
sunshine, which is so common to Burne-Jones’ work as 
to constitute one of its peculiar characteristics. His favourite 
medium is what Mr. Ruskin calls “the dimness and corus- 
cation of ominous light.” With very few exceptions, such 
as the “Marriage of Psyche,” “Love leading the Pilgrim,” 
the beautiful “Chant d’Amour,”’ and the “ Mirror of Venus,” 
almost all his pictures give a sense of being roofed in, hedged 
round ; and although the material used is always finely deco- 
rative and harmoniously suggestive, it is still obstructive of 
light and air, and occasionally brings an impression of sensible 
oppressiveness, like the heavy scent of exotics. Frequently, 
the background is of architecture, sometimes enriched with ex- 
quisite ornamentation, symbolic of the subject, as in the “Annun- 
ciation” and “Love among the Ruins,” sometimes quite bare 
in the severe grandeur of its pure outlines as in “ Danae’s Tower ” 
and the “Pygmalion” series. Frequently it is formed of the 
shady luxuriance of “blossomed bowers,” the touch of love on 
every leaf, as in “Merlin and Nimue,” “ The Baleful Head,” and 
the “ Heart of the Rose ;” or of tall, straight forest stems, as in 
the “Princess of Egypt,” “Cupid’s Forge,” and the “Star of 
Bethlehem.”! In the “ Bath of Venus” it is filled with a chorus 
of sweet-faced nymphs, in the “Days of Creation” and the 
“Dies Domini” it is massed with the delicate tracery of angels’ 
wings shimmering with an unearthly iridescence. But hardly 
anywhere is there a clear expanse of sunlit sky, or the strong 
free sense of vaulted air, or any suggestion of the onwardness of 
distance. Even in his use of landscape, Burne-Jones has almost 
always selected the landscape of twilight, sometimes with a 
lingering reflection of sunset, as in the “Chant d’Amour,” but 
more often, as in the “ Marriage of Psyche” and “ Love leading 
the Pilgrim,” with the keen, rare atmosphere of absolute sunless- 
ness, crystallized into a dead stillness that is in itself oppressive, 
a cold uniformity of sky as of some primeval twilight before 
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' This picture isnot included in the present Exhibition. 
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twilight was separated from dawn. And in spite of the exquisite 
beauty of the visions so finely outlined on a shadowland of gloom, 
in spite of the perfect repose of the subdued, tranquil half-light, 
the dim profundity of stillness is sometimes overwhelming, 
suggesting as it does too intense an introspection of the depths 
that are within, too little expansion in the glories that are 
without, and we pant for space to breathe in, for the bright, 
vivifying light of day. The “deep element of life in pure sunshine 
on a bank of living grass” is wholly wanting, and with it is 
wanting, also, all sense of the vigour, the freshness, the pure 
healthy joyousness that goes to make the charm of classic 
art, and of all the highest artistic reproduction of nature. 
Still, the choice of medium accords harmoniously with the 
manner of things that it expresses. The figures and scencs, 
soft and delicate as dream-visions, are but symbols of what the 
master would tell us of life, and his interpretation of life is 
deeply tinged with melancholy, an ever-present sense of the 
“innate sadness of things,” yet so softened and chastened as to 
be within the limits of expression in terms of beauty. His 
reverie is the reverie of twilight regretful of the day that is done; 
his repose, perfect as it is, has something of the lassitude that 
follows a labour that is lost; his vision is backward to the golden 
realizations of the past, not forward to the possible achievements 
of the future ; and the look of vague longing in his wistful faces 
is the mournful, unexpectant recollection of a joy that is gone 
for ever. He is eminently the painter of regret, but regret that 
has lost the poignancy of active grief, any admixture of hope, 
and all restlessness of struggle and suspense, and lingers only 
as the tranquil mournfulness of a beautiful dead memory. 

A recent critic! has traced the development of Art from the 
preponderance of Form among the Greeks to the preponderance 
of Thought among the modern nations, in other words, the 
gradual passage of Art, irom a standpoint which regards the 
external symmetry of the artistic expression—the vehicle of 
thought—as being of primary importance, to one which regards 
the moral and imaginative quality of the subject, as the ultimate 
test of excellence—this distinction defining the opposing 
tendencies of Classicism and Romanticism. It may be interesting 
for one moment to shed the light of this criticism on the art of 
Burne-Jones, who, without question, is one of the most deeply 
thoughtful of modern artists. While we must concede that the 

1 Principles of Criticism. W. Basil Worsfold. 
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weight of his genius preponderated in the direction of Art—ars, 
the manner—rather than that of Nature, the thing, yet it has 
been his peculiar merit to have conceived of line, light, and 
colour, the proper sensuous material of his art, as possessing in 
themselves inherent qualities of expression of abstract thought, 
and being innately capable of embodying phases and fancies 
of ideal beauty, quite apart from their aptitude to represent 
natural objects. And by using them thus, in constant reference 
to their natural affinities, as symbols of ideas, the sensuous 
vehicle of the unseen, he has attained almost more than any 
artist we can recall, to the perfect viswalization of thought—the 
“complete identification of matter and form,” which Mr. Pater, 
in the essay from which we have already quoted, has declared 
to be the supreme aim of Art. His pictures are the outcome 
of vision nourished by thought, thought assimilated into vision. 
They do not merely suggest poetry, they are poetry transformed 
into line and colour. And in this respect Burne-Jones differs 
from his master Rossetti. The pictures of the poet-painter 
are in some sort an overflow from his poems, and in spite of 
his exquisite sense and use of colour, they are lacking in pictorial 
unity. In the “Blessed Damosel” there is an excess of matter 
which is pictorially unexpressed, and the picture is incomplete 
without reference to the beautiful poem that inspired it. Rossetti 
illustrated poems and illustrated them superbly ; Burne-Jones 
incorporated poems into visions. In his work there is no 
overflow of poetry calling for further exercise of the imagination 
than that which is already stimulated by the eye. There is no 
depth of meaning that is not fully and adequately expressed in 
the pictorial material employed ; and on the other hand, there 
is no detail of ornamentation, no subtle delicacy of outline, no 
gradation of colour, or mystery of shade, that has not its 
symbolic significance as a means of expression, its definite place 
and apportioned relation in the complete conception of the 
pictorial unity. For instance, to take an example from the first 
picture that occurs to us, although it is not one of the master’s 
finest—in the “ Brazen Tower,” the keen contrast between the 
slender, dainty delicacy of the flowerets in the mossy foreground, 
and the hard, stern outlines of the prison door against which 
they nestle, and the bare stone walls beyond—a contrast that 
is softened and harmonious by the dark cyprus which is at once 
feathery and grim, symbolizes and heightens the further contrast 
between the dainty delicacy of the slender, helpless maiden, and 
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the crucl thick forms of the negro slaves who prepare her 
dungeon, while it also foreshadows the discordant fatality of 
the doom that awaits her innocence. If one of these fincly- 
wrought petals had been omitted, not only would an element of 
symmetric beauty been missed, but there would have been a 
corresponding loss in the full expression of the poetical thought 
of the picture. It is by this “interpenetration of matter and 
form” that Burne-Jones has brought his art as far as may be 


to that ideal condition in which— 


the end is not distinct from the means, the form from the matter, the 
subject from the expression, a condition that is only perfectly 
realized in music, but towards which all Art constantly aspires, 

music being the typical, or ideally consummate Art, the object of 


all that is artistic, or partakes of artistic qualities.! 


Towards this condition of music the art of Burne-Jones is 
perpetually and faithfully striving, so faithfully that at times we 
almost seem to fear strains of the harmony he has realized with 
such visible beauty. And we must here remember that the two 
arts towards which he tends, architecture and music, though 
apparently separated as by the gulf that divides matter from 
spirit—the one, tangible and conercte, its expression permanent, 
its material stone; the other intangible and evanescent, its 
expression fugitive, its material ether—are yet very near in 
their common severity of construction and the rigid laws of 
their composition, and that the sywmetry of the one is in closest 
affinity with the Aarvmony of the other. While never exceeding 
the limits of his own art, Burne-Jones has infused into it a 
subtle quintessence of the twin-spirits of the sister-arts, and by 
thus hinting at a condition in which the perfections of all the 
arts would be blended together, he has occasionally risen to a 
suggestion of that Supreme, Unutterable Beauty of which they 
are but fragmentary and broken 








each in its own sphere 
utterances, partial and fugitive revelations, “as by lightning in a 
dream.” 

It would appear that a clear discernment of the deep element 
of music that pervades all Burne-Jones’ work, is essential for the 
full appreciation of its beauty. For instance, he is frequently 
accused of being unnatural and monotonous by repeating the 
same type in so many of his faces. And it is undeniable that 
in the “Golden Stairs” almost every figure has the same form 


1 Essay on ‘* The School of Giorgione.” 
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and features; and that the angels’ faces in the “Days of 
Creation” and the “Dies Domini,” are but repetitions of the 
same type with hardly any individual variations. But when we 
remember that he treated these exquisite combinations of line 
and colour in the same spirit as the classic composers treated 
a phrase of melody—Beethoven playing with the same four 
notes through the whole First Movement of the C Minor 
Symphony—when we can see in the “Golden Stairs” only a 
visible apotheosis of music, when the angels of creation are to us 
but a broken chord in the harmony of the spheres, when the 
dream-faces appearing from a cloud of wings in the “ Dies 
Domini” are but fragmentary echoes of a melody vibrating 
through the depth of the unutterable, and the descending figures 
in the “Fall of Lucifer” are the notes of an inarticulate woe 
quivering through the gloom of chaos—then we shall not accuse 
Burne-Jones of monotony or inanity, but only rejoice with an 
intense and deep delight in the subtle element of gorgeous 
harmony that he has brought into the art of painting. 

In this connection we might add that, in many of his pictures, 
by his frequent introduction of musical instruments, by the ever- 
present sense of absolute repose and stillness, by the hushed, 
rapt intentness of so many of his figures, he has “conceived of 
life itself as a kind of listening.’ His frequent and appreciative 
use of the beauty of Reflection on the unruffled surface of quiet 
pools is but a pictorial rendering of the charm of Echo on the 
silence of still air. And it is further characteristic that the 
strains which are thus wafted through his pictures are all in 
a minor key. There is no indication anywhere of a song of 
joy, or a hymn of praise, or a chorus of triumph. The solemn 
wonder of the angels of creation is tinged with sadness at the 
coming fall of man, and they are silent as to his redemption. 
The pleading spirits of the “Dies Domini” are mourning the 
condemnation of sinners rather than rejoicing in the Beatific 
Vision of the just. Even the music of the “Chant d’Amour” 
is a dreamy, languishing longing, rather than the expansion 
of love's conscious joy. The note of melancholy is everywhere 
present, sometimes only as a soft plaintiveness, sometimes 
penetrating as the tremulous wail of violins, sometimes, recalling 
the weird lamentations of Chopin. And the luscious, faery 
figures, as they listen, seem overshadowed by mournfulness as 
though they caught a solemn echo of the dirge of dreamland 
from which they are the last survivors. 
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We are told that Burne-Jones used to speak of himself as 
“a painter of the fourteenth century born out of due time.” 
The artist is not generally his own best critic; and while 
undoubtedly he was powerfully attracted to the spirit of the 
middle ages and sought to reproduce many of its forms, yet he 

nly used them in so far as they were a fitting vehicle of 
expression for his own interpretation of life, and this was 
essentially modern—we might almost add jfin-de-siécle. The 
tone of wistful sadness, of looking backward, of unexpectancy 
that prevails throughout his work is eminently an outcome of 
the modern spirit, and is in no way accordant with an age that 
was still on the threshold of life. Moreover, the intense 
reflectiveness of his mental attitude—the fondering on life 
rather than the vivid sense of living—separates him by the 
full measure of five centuries from the primitive masters who 
interpreted the Jdeginning of a great cra in all its eager 
striving, its sustained effort, and its definitely-directed action. 
A characteristic of the present age, and possibly of all previous 
declining civilizations, is the intrusion of an element of mentality 
into spheres that belong properly to pure perception, the analysis 
of emotion superseding the simple abandonment to emotion, 
reflection usurping the domain of action—a characteristic that 
has been admirably defined by the French psychological 
novelist, Paul Bourger, as the tendency de penser ses sensations 
apres les avoir éprouvées. This tendency is manifest in all 
Burne-Jones’ work, and marks him as eminently a son of his 
century, while it also signalizes the radical distinction between 
his spirit of dreamy reverie and the emotional spontaneity of 
his master Rossetti. It is nowhere more apparent than in his 
treatment of love. Rossetti has delineated love in a spirit of 
strong, impulsive life—love in the loving; Burne-Jones has 
attenuated this spirit in an atmosphere of keen intellectuality, 
and has expressed passion in its mental aspect—love in the 
meditating on love. He surveys rather than feels. Where 
Rossetti’s appeal, in common with that of the old masters, was 
to the heart, his appeal, essentially modern in its nature, is to 
the “imaginative reason.” The passion of Pygmalion, even 
if we accept this series of pictures as an allegory of love, 
is a passion of the imagination: although the true significance 
of the Pygmalion pictures lies rather in their deep symbolism 
of the unattainable bliss of the artist who has realized his ideal 
and obtained the full embodiment of his highest inspiration. 
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The dreamy ecstasy of the love-music in the “ Chant d’Amour” 
seems to act like the penetrating spell of a strong narcotic, and 
Love himself is almost charmed to sleep. In “ Love among the 
Ruins,” thought has succeeded to passion or is mingled with it: 
There is no abandonment to the joy of present companionship, 
only a sad survey of past and future, recollection and appre- 
hension blending in the minds of the lovers as they cling 
together among the finely-wrought fragments of a_ ruined 
splendour, with the cruel little chiselled Cupid playing on the 
frieze above them, and the thorns of love’s roses barring their 
vay back into sunlit life. With the one sole exception of 
“Phyllis and Demophoon,” we cannot recall a single picture 
where a passion is pourtrayed in its moments of active 
intensity; but always as the object of reverie in moments 
of lassitude and languor. There is no indication of effort, 
of action, of triumph, or even of definitely-directed aspiration ; 
and the enthalling quietude of almost all Burne-Jones’ pictures 
—‘“perfect form in perfect repose”--while it delights our 
zsthetic sense, has yet by its lack of vigour led to the 
accusation that his art is enervating in itstendency. His very 
landscapes have nothing of the fresh brightness of nature. They 
are transfigured in a halo of poetry ; and the mountains and the 
valleys and the still waters are not what he has actually seen 
on earth, but visions he has beheld through the imagination of 
Chaucer, and of “the idle singer of an empty day "—the ideal of 
an ideal. While his fastidious refinement led him to the rigorous 
exclusion of all that is earthy and actual, and to the creation of an 
exquisitely delicate type of beauty delineated in the intentional 
austerity of “the purest and quietest outline that is possible to 
the pencil,’ it yet affords no moral guarantee, and is, if we may 
hazard a fine distinction, the etherealizing rather than the 
spiritualizing, of life. Indeed, we feel that this rigid rejection 
of the earthy, the fleshly, the purely physical, is on zsthetic 
rather than on moral grounds, because such aspects of existence 
were distasteful to the artist’s sense of beauty, offended him as 
a coarse odour or a vulgar gesture, rather than as transgressing 
a recognized law of right and wrong. In this respect, his ethical 
standard resembles that of the old French marquise in one of 
Feuillet’s novels, to whom /e mal n’était pas autant le mal que 
l’inconvénance. And here he differs widely from the other great 
modern master of allegory and myth, Mr. G. F. Watts, whose 
works are all conceived in reference to an ultimate standard of 
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morality, and have all a definite moral lesson to inculcate, 
whereas those of Burne-Jones have rather only a new beauty to 
reveal. The cultus of beauty, in the phase that most appeals 
to him, is the inspiration of all Burne-Jones’ works, as its 
manifestation is their undoubted effect. 

It is perhaps for this reason that, in his Christian art, Burne- 
Jones fails to satisfy us—this failure being due not to any 
defect in his art, nor to any want of correspondence between 
the thought and its manner of expression, which is perfect, but 
rather to some radical inadequacy in the thought itself. 
Although in his treatment of Christian subjects—those mysteries 
of Faith about which there is no vague halo of legend allowing 
for the play of zxsthetic fancy, as for example, the “ Adoration 
of the Magi,” ! the “ Annunciation,” the “ Resurrection,” ? as dis- 
tinguished from the “ Quest of the Graal”’—he has infused into 
his own exquisite art something of the pure, ascetic manner of 
the early Christian masters, yet their sf¢7z7—the spirit of Faith 
—he has never attained. He has caught, and is strangely 
fascinated by, the xsthetic element in medieval zxsceticism, of 
which he, nevertheless, appears to have missed much of the 
spiritual significance. The ascetic form is there, but the spzrzt is 
wanting. And he has caught the form only because it corre- 
sponded to the refinement of beauty which it was the ultimate aim 
of his art to express. The fact that this zvas the ultimate aim is 
the reason why he has missed the ascetic spirit. He has seen the 
beauty and poctry of Christianity, and rendered it to the full in 
his delineation of such scenes as the pilgrimage of the mighty 
lords of the east and the south, to lay their wealth and their 
culture and their power at the feet of a Jewish peasant-woman 
and her Child, or the visit of the great Archangel with his 
terrific message to the innocence of an obscure and helpless 
maiden—but he has placed these facts of life on precisely the 
same footing on which he has placed King Cophetua’s gracious 
abasement before the Beggar-Maid and Cupid’s visitation to 
Psyche. He has missed no iota of poetical significance, he has 
embodied all the esthetic beauty, but we think he has failed to 
make the vital application, or has used it only as one among 
many symbols of what to him seems to be equally behind it all 
—the complex and still inexplicable wonder and sadness of human 
life. He is charmed and satisfied with the artistic aspect of those 
Christian themes which he has sublimated into finest poetry,— 


1 Not included in the present Exhibition. 
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invested with the same symbolic reference to the issues of life with 
which he has invested the myths of paganism and the legends of 
the middle ages, and then recast as monumental visions of beauty. 

Comparing him with the purest of Christian painters, the 
painter-saint of Ficsole, we find that where the one raises us 
through the sensuous medium of art to a spiritual world that is 
above it, the other has wrought the invisible into sensuous form. 
The pictures of Angelico carry us into a super-sensuous region 
that is beyond them; those of Burne-Jones bring the spiritual 
within the reach of our very senses, and place the intangible 
within our grasp. They enthral us by the beauty they present ; 
and by this thraldom prevent our looking beyond. They are 
spiritual because they are so beautiful; those of Angelico are 
beautiful because they are so finely and subtly spiritual. Both 
are the work of genius; but the one is the outcome of intense 
zesthetic culture and insight : the other, of a saint’s faith. 

We cannot close this fragmentary notice without adding one 
word in unqualified praise of the masterly discrimination that 
has been displayed in the classification and hanging of the 
pictures at present on view at the New Gallery. Burne- 
Jones’ pictures do not easily lend themselves to division into 
epochs. It was the method of this most patient and painstaking 
of artists to keep a number of works in hand at the same time, 
painting only when in the mood, and many of his pictures, if 
we may trust Mr. Malcolm Bell, were his studio-companions for 
periods of five, ten, even twenty years, before they received the 
final touch of completion. Under such circumstances, a 
chronological classification becomes almost impossible. The 
Directors’ of the New Gallery have nevertheless skilfully 
emphasized three definite variations in the master’s manner. 
In the little South Room we find the earlier and much of 
the most severely decorative work, characterized by a certain 
quaint stiffness in its rigid symmetry. In the West Room 
there are indications of an expansion into the delight of colour, 
and here generally, in spite of the quiet tints of the “ Annuncia- 
tion” and the “ Wheel of Fortune,” there is a rich fulness in the 
deep harmony of colour. In the North Room we find an 
attenuation and etherealization of colouring, apparent in the 
rarified, crystalline blues that prevail here, together with greater 
freedom of design—the whole culminating in the still unfinished 
canvas of “ Arthur in Avalon.” 

A. STREETER. 

















A Forgotten Book." 
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“TIT is to you, ladies of Society, that it is necessary to preach 
on work.” The words which the late Mgr. Dupanloup addressed 
to his country-women more than twenty years ago are in many 
respects applicable to English society to-day. The movement 
for improving the education of women, which was then in its 
infancy, has indeed prospered beyond the hopes of its warmest 
supporters, but those who have taken part in it have been for 
the most part women who desired to qualify themselves by 
their studies for some lucrative employment. Women of wealth 
and leisure, who were free to cultivate whatever talent they 
possessed, unfettered by the thought of whether it could be 
turned to pecuniary account, women of high social position, 
whose influence would be felt by a double circle of acquaint- 
ances, and it may be of friends, those in their own station in 
life, and those in the ranks below them—these have too often 
stood aloof, watching with sympathy, and perhaps sometimes 
with envy, the efforts of these poorer, but in some respects 
happier sisters. “Strange tyranny of fortune! She gives 
leisure to women, and takes away from them the right to use 
it for the development of the mind.”? 

Many women at the present day are deeply dissatisfied with 
the aimless lives they lead in society, and not a few have cut the 
knot they found themselves unable to disentangle, and, leaving 
society altogether, have become hospital nurses, or undertaken 
some work of charity, for which, perhaps, they were little fitted, 
but which offered them at least an escape from the frivolity of 
their former existence. How far, in many instances, such a step 
may be necessary, or wise, is a question to which we hope to 
return later, but it may be remarked here that to the greater 
number of women it must remain for ever impracticable, and 
moreover, that such a resolution is rarely taken till several of 


1 La Femme Studieuse. Par Mgr. L’Evéque d’Orleans, 1870. 
2 Jbid,. p. 227. 
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the most beautiful years of womanhood have been wasted. 
“Those years that are so precious, the earliest years of woman- 
hood, the years when there is time, and that ardour which youth 
and happiness can alone enkindle, that expansion of soul, those 
‘enlightened eyes of the heart’... which give to work its 
facility, its buoyancy, its horizon, its power.” 

It is not merely because I have nowhere else seen a picture 
of the difficulties which surround earnest-minded women living 
in the midst of society, painted with so much fidelity and fulness 
of detail, and withal so much sympathy, as in the work from 
which these passages are taken, but because I believe the author 
to have approached more nearly than any other writer to the 
true solution of the problem, that I venture to call attention 
to this forgotten book. 

La Femme Studieuse consists of two parts. The first is a 
series of letters in which the Bishop warns his young country- 
women living in society against the great danger that he had 
combated in his previous letters addressed to men, “that 
scourge of every soul and every life, the absence of work, and 
in particular, the absence of intellectual work.” He shows that 
it is absolutely necessary that women who are not obliged to 
work for their living should create serious occupations for 
themselves, and that these occupations, far from being any 
hindrance to the discharge of their duties to their families, will 
aid them in fulfilling them, “for the strength acquired by such 
habits will profit even for other duties. Yes, when you strive 
courageously to raise your whole being in order to be worthy of 
your maternal mission, it is then that you are truly devoted to 
the family of which, according to the beautiful saying of Fénelon, 
God has made you the soul.” 

He reminds them that everywhere, even in the happiest and 
most united homes, there are difficulties, trials and sufferings, 
which, from time to time, fill a great part of life, and that work, 
moderate, but habitual and regular work, to which we return 
every day, and as far as possible at the same hours, is one of the 
most powerful aids in bearing or avoiding these troubles : 


Work recalls us to ourselves, restores peace and tranquillity, it 
raises the habitual level of the thought, it gives more perfect self- 
possession, and, consequently, more gravity and authority to command, 
more strength to submit and obey, more patience to endure and wait. 
I will even say it affords a diversion to the thousand trifling contradic- 
tions that too often absorb the existence of women; without taking 
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them away from their homes, it takes them away from themselves, and 
from those household cares which, without that counterpoise, are apt to 
assume undue prominence in their thoughts. 

I have spoken [he continues] of ladies in society, of mothers of 
families most diligent in their duties, and I have just shown that even 
these can find time for useful work ; but what shall I say of a crowd of 
young women who are only employed, so to speak, in never employing 
themselves at all. . . . With regard to these it will not be contended 
that it is “me that is wanting to them for work. The truth is that in 
the earliest years of married life, the greater number of women have, 
if they wish, a considerable amount of leisure. If they are so happy 
as to be mothers, the child is in the cradle ; let it be cared for, earnestly 
watched over, this is essential, and I know how much necessary 
solicitude, and what tenderness, blessed by God, is then in a mother’s 


heart. 


But even these just solicitudes will generally leave to the 
young mother some time to spare, unless, indeed, she makes of 
the infant a plaything to take up long hours without any benefit 
to mother or child. Later, also, there are times of void, and 
sometimes of great void, in a mother’s life when her boys, and 
perhaps (as is sometimes necessary) her girls also, are away 
from her at school. 


A woman may often find herself at twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age completely isolated, and in an isolation that will increase with years. 
It is an age of great peril. More than ever, then, is it necessary that 
work, suitable studies, useful reading, should fill the void of the soul, 
and drive away dangers. Pardon me here the austerity of my language. 
It is inspired by the most sacred motives. Before all things I am a 
pastor, and my care is that of souls. I have seen, then, souls 
resplendent with light fall from Heaven, and the fall had begun by the 
torpor of the mind in the isolation of the heart. 

What shall I say, too, of all the leisure that remains to a woman 
still young, after her daughters are married, and her sons placed at 
College. . . . I do not speak of those women who for various reasons 
do not marry, and who, not being called to the religious life, remain in 
their families; if these last have not the will, or the knowledge, to 
create occupations for themselves, they are destined to be a heavy 
burden on themselves and on all around them. 


The Bishop finds the remedy in study; not necessarily in 
the study of some particular subject that might seem to bear 
directly on a woman’s social and domestic duties, but in the 
study of any subject whatever (provided only it be worthy of 
human interest), to which her deliberately-formed tastes and 
real aptitudes may lead her. Only in the case of a married 
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woman he advises that, in choosing her studies, she should take 
into account not only her own tastes and aptitudes, but those of 
her husband, in order that there may be that interchange of 
ideas and sympathy with cach other’s pursuits, which are so 
desirable between married people. This liberty of choice in 
the matter of studies, the duty of cultivating whatever talents 
we possess, while remaining ignorant of the end to which they 
are destined, is a point on which the Bishop frequently insists. 
He tells us that the mind itself requires, in order to attain its 
full growth and vigour, that all needless trammels be removed : 

Now if we admit the necessity of intellectual development for 
women, even from the point of view of utility to the family, we must 
accept that development in its completeness, and not set arbitrary limits 
to it beforehand. There are minds that cannot grow while remaining 
inactive or mutilated, and that need expansion, as St. Augustine has 
said, in order to become strong. 

While, however, the Bishop refuses to restrict women to 
subjects directly helpful to them in the discharge of their 
duties to their families and to society, he does not fail to call 
attention to the advantage of such studies to those whose tastes 
and talents may lead them in that direction; and passing rapidly 
in review the various subjects that he had recommended in his 
previous letters to men—literature and languages, philosophy, 
history, law, art, science, and religion—he points out those of 
which the study would be most beneficial, especially insisting 
on the importance to every woman, and above all to every 
mother, of an earnest study of religion. He laments that, as so 
often happens, a pious woman is compelled, like a useless soldier, 
to desert the holy cause of God and of truth, for fear of com- 
promising it by an ignorant defence: 

That cause is noble, nevertheless, and I will add that it is her own, 
for it is above all the cause of the weak, and to serve it all that is 
needed is sincere conviction, and, together with a pious heart, a little 
knowledge. But it is the knowledge that fails, for want of reflection, 
for want of seeking in good books that which she does not find in her 
own mind; she must be silent, she must let her God and her faith be 
outraged with impunity in her presence, she must bend her eyes on the 
ground and sigh. Yes, sigh, there is cause, and not alone over the 


poor men who read such worthless literature, . . . but because there 
is no one near them to open their eyes, . . . no mother, no daughter, 


no sister, no wife, no intelligent, enlightened, cultivated woman; and 
yet it is their essential mission! No one else can fulfil it; if women 
are not the first apostles of the hearth no other will penetrate there.... 
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The Bishop also dwells at what might appear somewhat 
singular length on the importance to all women living in the 
country of the study of agriculture. We must seek the explana- 
tion in the conditions of French life. Still if agriculture does 
not now-a-days absorb so much of our country life as it did, it 
absorbs enough to make the Bishop’s counsels of use to many. 


I do not hesitate to advise every woman who has the happiness of 
living always, or often, in the country, to acquaint herself in detail, as 
far as possible, with all that relates to the practice of agriculture. Far 
from turning away their husbands and brothers, by childish recrimina- 
tions, from an occupation at once so important, and so moral, Christian 
women ought, in my opinion, to exert their whole influence to*induce 
them to carry on practical agriculture with intelligence, and even with 
science. It is true that elegant and fashionable life will find little place 
in it, but what great harm is this, if it be replaced by an active indus 
trious life, useful to the neighbourhood, and consequently exemplary 
and respected. Undoubtedly to farm with success requires intelligence, 
judgment, activity, much perseverance, and prudence not lightly to 
undertake any work which you do not see your way to bring to a 
successful issue. Here, as everywhere, it is necessary to preserve the 
due relation between expenditure and income, so here, above all, will 
the intelligent glance of an experienced woman always be useful, either 
to hasten or retard the work. The essential point is that real knowledge 
should place her in a position to give intelligent advice when needed. 
This knowledge, but little gathered from books, is acquired chiefly by 
observation, and if you are fond of this life among the fields, you will 
quickly be initiated into the secrets of farming. 

As for the objection usually made, I have already referred to it. 
This life is serious, they say, it restricts you, it tears you away from 
your tastes and your pleasures, and we know that all who had devoted 
themselves to it have had to give up many employments. But has not 
this life also its compensations? Do you think the life of the most 
envied woman in society is without its bitterness? And again, what 
harm is there in modifying your tastes when they are futile, your 
pleasures when they are vain, and in seeking happiness where it may 
truly be found, in the fulfilment of the serious duties of life? This 
sounds very grave, I affirm, nevertheless, that joy, the best joy will be 
found there, and what is better, health, prosperity, honour. 

We cannot doubt that women might do much to detain their family 
in the country. It rests with them to keep up the interest and charm 
of this out-door life for those around them, and none know so well as 
they how this charm and interest depend on trifles of which the heart 
holds the secret. If they express their preference, if they know how 
to arrange and simplify everything, if they become a centre of cordial 
and benevolent intercourse with their neighbours, and divide their time 
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between grave and pleasant reading, works of charity, and an intelligent 
co-operation upon which their children and the neighbourhood have the 
first claim, will they not have put their intellect and their life to a use 
honourable, happy, and blessed by God ? 


These remarks having excited some surprise, the Bishop 
replied by publishing extracts from a letter he had received from 
a lady of great ability and good sense, in which she relates her 
own experience : 

With how much reason, my lord, do you advise women to take 
part in practical affairs, to learn to be serious, even to occupy them- 
selves with agriculture. I see it every day in my own case. Now that 
my sons are in the army, and I am separated from all my family, always 
in the country, nearly always alone with my husband, what would have 
become of me had not my mother accustomed me from childhood to 
take an interest in all that I saw and heard around me. Agriculture, 
its troubles, its’ progress, here is an inexhaustible source of conversation 
with my husband, the parish priests, the village notaries, farmers, country 
neighbours, and small tradesmen. Less dangerous than politics, it is a 
subject that can be broached with every one, according to the capacity 
of each. My husband does not disdain to discuss with me methods of 
fattening stock, and the succession of crops; I have my theories on 
drainage, beetroot, and colza, and he thinks me advanced, perhaps too 
much so, yet he never puts up a farm-building without consulting me, 
and before a lease is signed I must hear it read over two or three times. 

At the close of this review of the studies available, the Bishop 
continues: “It is evident that it is not serious occupations, useful 
work, subjects for study, the means of cultivating the mind, that 
are wanting to women, it is too often women who are wanting to 
all these things.” He asks, Why? and thinks it is not so much 
from the levity and distractions of society and the cares of a 
household, as from the want of energy, strength of will, and good 
habits, from the difficulty of making an intelligent choice of 
subjects to study, and above all because they do not know how 
to arrange the day so as to give them time for scrious and 
regular employments. 

And, lastly [he adds], permit me to say, because, armed with two 
words of Moliére as with coarse scissors, the folly of the world has cut 
your wings, O souls! to whom God had given wings that you might 
rise into the noble regions of light. It is to this then—to will, to choose, 
and to find the time—that I would now help you. 


His advice is that every woman should, as a rule, reserve to 
herself two, if possible three, hours every day for intellectual 
work, and he enters into much detail to show how these hours 
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may be secured. In the first place, she must have a rule of life, 
and be resolved, firmly resolved, never to deviate from it except 
from some serious motive, such deviations forming a part of the 
rule, and not depending on caprice. Then she must draw 
a clear distinction between the occupations of the morning and 
those of the afternoon, reserving to the afternoon all those that 
do not require sustained attention—ordinary correspondence, 
accounts, the giving of certain orders, simple reading, paying calls, 
visits to the poor and other works of charity, and needlework. 

In the morning after her exercises of piety, and (as the 
Bishop is speaking to a married lady) after “an attentive glance 
at the household, the children, and all those things that are 
easily regulated if they have been foreseen and arranged the 
day before,” she must secure two or three hours for study, and, 
those hours once chosen, she must keep to them faithfully. Had 
Mgr. Dupanloup been writing for girls, there is little doubt that 
he would have considerably increased the time allotted to study, 
but it is interesting to reflect that the two or three hours here 
suggested as possible even to a married lady, fall singularly 
little below the full amount of time that during many years of 
his life, the late Charles Darwin was able, on account of his 
delicate health, to devote to his scientific studies. 

The Bishop is careful to warn his readers against too strict 
an adherence to their rule when, from time to time, some cause 
seriously affecting the comfort or happiness of the houschold 
should make it desirable to lay it aside ; but whatever may have 
been the case with some of the convent-bred ladies for whom he 
wrote, there is very little danger that, at the present day, an 
English girl, or married lady, will make for herself a rule of life, 
and keep to it too rigidly ; rather it may be feared that it will 
tax to the utmost her courage, gentle perseverance, and power 
of persuasion, to win from~her friends and relatives even a 
reasonable regard for her hours of work. To do this she must 
learn that great science which Bishop Dupanloup would 
willingly ca!l the “secret of life,” the “science of conciliations,” 
or as we would rather say, of reconciling conflicting duties. 


Is it not true that duties, affections, tastes, often seem to conflict 
with each other? ... I know that a woman needs much firmness, 
gentleness, and perseverance, to conquer her liberty, to cause her hours 
of work to be respected, without failing in any duty ; in a word, to give 
It is a question of rule and 


and to withhold herself where sie ought. 
To have ccu:age for this 


measure like most questions of concuct. 
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struggle women must be fully convinced of its lawfulness, but they are 
too much afraid lest they should be merely gratifying a taste, whereas it 
is for them a duty not to leave the powers of their mind without culture 
—a duty and a happiness. 

We read of a royal lady in the middle ages that one day, 
while she was at prayer, her husband, who was not yet a 
Christian, sent for her, to whom she returned the answer that 
she was engaged with One greater than he; while of another 
married lady, a canonized saint, we are told that four times she 
was called away while reading one verse of the Psalms, and four 
times patiently obeyed the summons, and when at last she 
returned to her Psalter she found the verse written in letters of 
gold. Call this in very truth a beautiful fancy of a poctic age, 
say, if you will, that the verse was written in gold from the first, 
but black and gold are alike to one whose mind is fixed on 
something else—-the moral lesson remains the same, and these 
two pious matrons have taught us in what opposite ways it may 
be necessary to reconcile conflicting duties. It cannot be well 
that the serious occupations of men or women should be 
interrupted on every trivial pretext by the various members 
of their household, yet there are times when we must “soften 
the angles of our rule that they may not wound.” 


I readily acknowledge [says Mgr. Dupanloup], albeit in this 
matter self-deception is easy, and the pretext convenient to cover 
indolence ; there are women who, in spite of their good-will, cannot have 
a detailed rule, or at least will often be compelled to fail in some of the 
details. They would rise, but health fails ; the husband comes to discuss 
business and projects of all kinds, needlewomen, children of various 
ages invade the room: there is no time when a mother can shut herself 
up and prevent people coming to her. How many married women, 
how many girls even are there, whose lives ebb away under these truly 
tyrannical habits! It is the more difficult to extricate yourself as they 
are imposed upon you under the name of duty and domestic virtues. 





What then must a woman do placed under such conditions? 
She must “accustom herself to work at broken intervals.” “In 
default of regular hours, if it be true that she cannot find them, 
let her consecrate to study the wasted moments; there are 
always some even in the lives of the best employed.” 

Like St. Frances of Rome with her Psalter, she must pa iently 
leave her book at the call of duty, and as perseveringly re‘urn to 
it, and, though the printed page remain unchanged, it may well 
be that the words of that book will be written upon he: memory 
in letters of gold. 























Witte's Essays on Dante. 


“IF the history of the revival of interest in Dante which has 
characterised this century should ever be written,’ writes 
Mr. Wicksteed in his Introduction to this English selection of 
Witte’s Essays,! “ Karl Witte will be the chief hero of the tale.” 
What Darwin was to evolutionary biology and Giovanni Morelli 
to the new scientific art-criticism, such was Karl Witte to 
modern Dante scholarship. His remarkable essay on the “ Art 
of Misunderstanding Dante,” Ueber das Missverstandniss Dantes, 
published in 1823 in his twenty-fourth year, inaugurated a new 
era in the study of the life, work, and times of the divine 
Florentine. 

Not the least meritorious of Witte’s many services to the 
memory of the supreme poet were in the laborious fields of 
textual criticism, both with respect to the Divine Comedy and 
the Minor Works. The present volume is naturally not con- 
cerned with this side of his work. The Essays are selected 
from two volumes of Dante-Forschungen, which were published 
in 1869 and 1879. Although thus made up of contents belong- 
ing to various dates from 1823 to 1878, there is little that can 
be regarded as of only passing interest; the principal essays 
are almost as valuable now as when first written. In those 
cases where they no longer represent the present position of 
Dante scholarship, Mr. Wicksteed’s notes and appendices usually 
supply what is needful to bring the reader up to date; and, in 
at least two instances, these appendices are themselves most 
important contributions to the study of Dante. The whole 
book, while highly interesting to professed Dante students, will 
not be found lacking in charm by the general reader, and will 
be exceedingly suggestive even for those whose minds are not 
yet adulte nella fiamma of Dantesque lore. 


1 Essays on Dante by Dr. Karl Witte. Selected, translated, and edited, with 
Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by C. Mabel Lawrence and Philip H. Wicksteed. 
London : Duckworth. 
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The central idea, round which Witte’s views of Dante and 
his work as a whole revolve, is seen in germ in Essay II., on the 
“Art of Misunderstanding Dante,” is summarised in the opening 
essay, and finds its fullest expression in the third and most 
important chapter, Dante's Trilogy. According to Witte, 
Dante’s three chief Italian works correspond to three epochs 
in his life and mental history; the V7ta Nuova, the Amoroso 
Convivio, the Divina Commedia, are the three acts, so to speak, 
of a stupendous and universal psychological drama. “This 
whole trilogy in its everlasting truth forms the universal epos 
of our spiritual life. It is the history of childlike simplicity, the 
inward backsliding, and the gracious summons by which God 
leads us back to Himself.” Thus the Vz¢a Nuova would repre- 
sent a period of pure devotion and of piety, unstained by vice 
and untroubled by doubt ; the Coxvivzo, an epoch of unfaithful- 
ness and backsliding, a worship of a philosophy that leads man 
away from revelation on the paths of free speculation and never 
satisfies the seeker for truth; the Divina Commedia is the 
symbolical expression of conversion and return to Beatrice, who 
“becomes a symbol of the deeper knowledge of God, steeled 
by study against the attacks of doubt and error.”! The Donna 
gentile, the allegorical lady of the Convivio, would represent a 
presumptuous human philosophy to which Dante abandoned 
himself after the death of Beatrice, and which alienated him 
from theology or religion. In some such speculative and intel- 
lectual aberrations would mainly consist the sin for which 
Beatrice rebukes him in the Earthly Paradise. Analogous views 
on Dante’s infidelity towards Beatrice are held by Scartazzini 
and by Dr. Moore,? who agree in believing that the crowning 
scene of the Purgatorio has its origin in neglect or desertion of 
revealed truth. 

Nevertheless, though Witte’s. theory has some attractions, 
we cannot easily think that the deep repentance which breathes 
from so many passages in the divine poem can be concerned 
with anything but moral aberrations. There can, indeed, be no 
question that three epochs must be distinguished in Dante’s 
life. The Vzta Nuova certainly corresponds to the first, while 

+ P.. 69. 

2 Cf. Scartazzini’s Prolegomena, pp. 218—240, and Dantologia, pp. 267—272 3 
Dr. Moore’s Dante and his Early Biographers, pp. 160 and 166. Witte, it should 
be observed, admits other elements in Dante’s wanderings from the right way, and 


does not altogether deny that some of the Canzoni, which he applies to Lady 
Philosophy, may have had a more earthly origin. 
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the Divina Commedia is the poetical expression of the third of 
these epochs. In the interval Dante clearly abandoned what 
he held to be the ideal life. The episode of Forese Donati can 
scarcely admit of any allegorical interpretation. In a famous 
sonnet, written before 1300, Guido Cavalcanti remonstrated with 
Dante on his way of life; and Guido, the sceptical member of 
Dante’s circle, would presumably have regarded free philoso- 
phical speculation, however alien from theology, as most praise- 
worthy. While several of Dante’s second-period lyrics are 
purely allegorical and connected with the mystical lady who 
symbolises Philosophy, others are almost certainly the expression 
of passionate love for real women; and one of these, the canzone 
for the lady of the Apennines—A mor dacché convien pur ch’to mt 
doglia —was certainly written after his exile. It is impossible 
not to be convinced that the Coxvizvzo represents the beginning 
of Dante’s regeneration. He is therein feeling his way to the 
supreme work of his life; his philosophy is crystallising into 
shape. He would throw an allegorical veil over certain things 
in the past, ill suited to the “familiar of philosophy,” to the man 
consumed with a more than Shelleyan passion for reforming 
the world. In the Dévina Commedia this allegorical veil is 
abandoned, and the cherubically inspired singer, to whom 
Truth from its changeless throne appeals, makes the full con- 
fession of the closing cantos of the Purgatorio. In the great 
letter to Can Grande, it is not any philosophical errors, but a 
sinful life, that he frankly confesses stands in the way of his 
vision being accepted by the envious : 

If, however, because of the sin of the speaker they still bark against 
a condition of such elevation, let them read Daniel, where they will 
find that even Nabuchodonosor, by Divine inspiration, had a visio1 
against sinners which he then forgot. For He “who maketh His sun 
to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and the 
unjust,” sometimes in mercy for conversion, sometimes in severity for 
punishment, more or less, as He wills, manifests His glory even to those 
that live ill.! 

Indeed Dante's attitude, towards his own past life contrasted 
with his present sublime visionary attempt to guide the world 
from misery and error to blessedness and truth, finds apt illus- 
tration in the first stanza of Newman’s Zeal and Purity : 

Thou to wax fierce 
In the cause of the Lord, 
1 Epistola Kani, § 28. 
VOL. XCIII. 
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To threat and to pierce 

With the heavenly sword ! 
Anger and zeal, 

And the joy of the brave, 
Who bade /fee to feel, 

Sin’s slave ? 


To the discussion of the Dante-Trilogy and the special 
relation of the Convivio to his mental history, Mr. Wicksteed 
contributes a very remarkable essay in the form of Appendix 
III. which is one of the most illuminating and suggestive pieces 
of Dante criticism that we have ever read. He shows conclusively 
that it is absolutely impossible to interpret the Covivzo in the 
sense required by the theories of Witte and Scartazzini; 
although “ spiritually and theologically less mature,” the attitude 
taken up by Dante in the Convivio towards Philosophy and 
Theology, reason and revelation, is essentially the same as in 
the Divine Comedy. “The Cozvivio might very well be described 
as an attempt to throw into popular form the matter of the 
Aristotelian treatises of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas.” 
It is impossible to reconcile Witte’s hypothesis with the part 
played by Virgil in Dante’s redemption, since Virgil represents 
Human Philosophy—the lower aspect of that very Philosophy 
which was symbolised in the noble lady of the Conxvzvio. The 
various inconsistencies between the V7ta Nuova and the Convivio 
on the one hand, and the Convivio and the Divina Commedia on 
the other, render it impossible to follow Witte in supposing 
that there is a uniform and consistent symbolism throughout 
the three works; and it is not until the Cosmmedia is reached 
that Beatrice is invested with an allegorical significance. 
Mr. Wicksteed’s own view as to the relations between these 
three books, the real meaning of the Canzoni, and the life 
represented by the wandering in the dark forest, although 
merely outlined, seems to me convincing. I quote the concluding 


paragraph :” 


So he begins the Conzvivio with the two-fold purpose of glorifying his 
present mistress (Philosophy), and of explaining away such part of his 
own reputation as seems inconsistent with the high missionary purpose 
he now entertains. He will allegorise all his Canzoni addressed to 
mortal women, other than Beatrice. Even the innocent Canzone Vor 
che intendendo il terzo ciel movete offers difficulties. It cannot be 
allegorised without a certain disingenuousness. But as Dante 
approaches the other canzoni his conscience revolts from the task. 


1 Pp. 423—432. 2 P. 432. 
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His past stands between him and “that blessed Beatrice,” of whom he 
does not “purpose to speak further in this book.” Like Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt, he is striving to “get round” the obstacles between himself and 
his ideal instead of “going through” them. And the very attempt to 
dissociate Beatrice from his ethical and philosophical enthusiasm only 
concentrates his attention upon her; and his inmost consciousness feels 
that this higher moral and intellectual life must seek alliance with her 
memory, not estrangement from it. The experiences of 1310—1313 
pass his whole nature through the furnace, and teach him that he can 
build on naught save the eternal truth. He sees his error. Such 
things in his past life as part him from Beatrice are not to be explained 
away, but bitterly repented. He deluded himself when he said that 
Philosophy was Beatrice’s rival. Her only rivals are the world and the 
flesh. As for Philosophy, in its lower aspect it is Beatrice’s emissary, 
in its higher aspect Beatrice’s self. His study of Philosophy has led him 
back to her. He re-reads his own mental history, he reconstructs his 
scheme of symbolism. The Covvivio is cast aside, superseded in its 
mechanism, and damned by its taint of disingenuousness. His studies 
in Philosophy (always guided by Theology, as the Coxvivio clearly enough 
shows) have deepened and purified his life, till at last, in spite of 
himself, they have brought him back, in an agony of shame, to Beatrice, 
now glorified into the symbol of Theology herself, and the Comedy is 
born. 


A somewhat similar view of the Coxvivio in its relation to 
the repentance and reconciliation of the Purgatorio has been 
expressed by Dr. Dollinger in his essay on Dante as a Prophet. 
Déllinger’s explanation of the perplexing passage in Purgatorio 
xxxiii., concerning the “school” which Dante has followed and 
whose dotirina cannot follow Beatrice’s discourse,? cannot be 
said to altogether clear up the difficulty. 

The ethical system of the /xferno has been much discussed of 
late, especial 
pondence with the moral structure of the Purgatorio. Notable 
essays on this theme have bcen given us by Dr. Lorenzo Filomusi 
Guelfi, by Professor D’Ovidio, and, within the past year, by that 
exquisite poet but rather mediocre critic, Giovanni Pascoli.’ 


ly with respect to its correspondence or want of corres- 


None of these have, however, investigated the relation of 
Aristotle’s three-fold division of Immoral Actions in the 
1 Dollinger’s Studies ix European History: English Edition, pp. $8, 89. With 


ulty, pp. 89, 99, cf. Wicksteed’s Appendix, pp. 





the explanation of the scwo/a diff 
430, 431. 

* Lines 85, &c. 

3 L. Filomusi Guelfi, Za struttura morale dell’ Inferno in the Giornale Dantesco, 
I, 8—1o (1894); F. D’Ovidio, Za Zopfografia morale dell’ Inferno in the Nuova 
Antologia (Sept. 15, 1894) ; Giovanni Pascoli, A/inerva Oscura (Livorno, 1898). 


pt. 
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opening of Book vii. of the MNicomachean Ethics with the 
ethical system of the /zferno with anything like the fulness and 
conclusiveness of Mr. Wicksteed’s Appendix to Witte’s Essay V. 
Indeed we venture to think that Mr. Wicksteed has said the 
last word upon this difficult question and has finally shown that 
the sins of violence which are punished in the seventh circle are 
to be identified with the destialitas of the Latin translations of 
Aristotle, a very essential point upon which too many of the 
commentators have gone wrong. He further shows that the 
apparent use of ma/zzia in two different senses, in /zferno xi. 22 
and xi. 79, can be fully explained by reference to the old Latin 
Aristotle which Dante used, where ma/ttia “is both the inclusive 
term and one ofthe divisions it includes, exactly as it is when 
we combine the two passages in the /zferno.” No student of 
the Divine Comedy can dispense with a careful study of these 
five pages (434—438). 

The place assigned to Envy and Pride in Dante's Hell has 
much exercised the ingenuity of commentators. Witte holds that 
there are no special circles reserved for these two capital sins, 
because they are sinful propensities and not in themselves actions 
which alone are punished in Hell: 


The punishments of Dante’s Hell consist in the unceasing con- 
tinuance of the sinful activity itself, now transformed to torment. It is 
the act then which is punished, not the sinful motives that prompted it. 
Cain was impelled to fratricide by envy, but it is for fratricide, not for 
envy, that he is banished to the deepest chasm of Hell. Capaneus 
sinned from presumption and pride, but his punishment is for blasphemy. 
It was envy and pride alike that impelled Satan to revolt against his 
Creator, but the heaviest of all the punishments of Hell is laid on him 
for treachery against his highest Benefactor.! 


Giovanni Pascoli has made a curious attempt to equate 
Anger, Envy, and Pride, with Violence, Fraud, and Treachery 
respectively ; thus identifying Anger with Bestialitas, Envy and 
Pride with J/Za/itia. D’Ovidio, on the other hand, regards the 
whole city of Dis as representing sins derived from Envy and 
Pride which, visible in their multiform effects, constitute the 
ideal substratum of Hell’s three lowest circles. To some extent 
the position of heretics, just within the walls of the city, agrees 
with this ; since, according to St. Thomas, “If Heresy must be 
reduced to some one of the seven capital sins, it may be brought 
under Pride.” 


iP... 520. 
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Essay VI., the “ Topography of Florence about the year 
1300,” illustrated by a plan, will be welcomed by Dantesque 
pilgrims to Florence. The reader who works conscientiously 
through Essay VIJ.,on “Dante and the Conti Guidi,” will 
probably be delivered from much confusion concerning the 
innumerable members of the four branches of that great clan of 
the Casentino. “There is no Italian family, noble or royal, 
mentioned so often in Dante’s writings as that of the Conti 
Guidi,” writes Witte, “nor is there any by which his own life was 
touched at so many different points.” All the Conti Guidi of 
Dante’s times (the Counts of Porciano, the Counts of Romena, 
the Counts of Bagno and Battifolle, the Counts of Dovadola) 
are descended from Bellincion Berti’s daughter, “the good 
Gualdrada,” whom we dimly discern as a noble and gracious 
presence in that early and austere Florentine republic of which 
Cacciaguida paints so sympathetic a picture in the Paradiso. 
It is with the Romena branch of the Conti Guidi that the 
greatest confusion exists, mainly through Troya’s ingenious 
attempt to show that the Alessandro da Romena mentioned by 
Leonardo Bruni, as captain of the Florentine exiles of the White 
party, was not the same person as the Alessandro da Romena 
whom Dante brands with infamy in /uferno xxx. The attempt 
was not needed to defend Dante from the charge of ingratitude, 
since the letter on the death of Alessandro, addressed to his 
nephews and containing a veritable panegyric of the dead Count, 
has certainly nothing to do with our poet. That other letter, 
believed by Witte to have been written by Dante in the name 
of Alessandro and the exiles to the Cardinal Nicholas, Legate of 
Benedict XI., may perhaps be, as Del Lungo and Mr. Wicksteed 
suppose, “genuine, but written subsequently to the affair of 
Lastra, and after Dante had completely broken with the exiled 
Bianchi.” Personally, with Todeschini and Scartazzini, I find 
it hard to understand how, if “ A.CA.” at the head of the letter 
really stands for A/exander Capitaneus, it can possibly refer to 
Alexander of Romena, Count Palatine of Tuscany. 

But, as Mr. Wicksteed justly remarks on p. 442, “the whole 
question of the authenticity of Dante’s Letters must be regarded 
as awaiting adequate treatment ;” especially since the famous 
Laurentian manuscript has been shown by M. Hauvette to be 
really an autograph of Boccaccio. Dr. Witte’s Essay VIII. on 
the then recently discovered Letters, is of much interest as the 
work of one of the earliest pioneers in this field. 
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The elaborate speech for the prosecution of Gemma Donati, 
in Essay IX., has hardly more evidence to support it than Filelfo 
had for describing the lady as vere et moribus et specie gemma. 
The one certain fact is that the mother of Dante’s children did 
not join Dante in exile, and the separation of husband and wife 
was permanent. Boccaccio really knows nothing against her 
character. The famous passage in Purgatorio xxiii. certainly 
offers difficulties to Gemma’s defenders, Forese Donati says of 
Nella: “My little widow, whom I greatly loved, is all the more 
dear and beloved by God in proportion as she is the more lonely 
in her good way,” and follows this up by a bitter attack upon 
the Florentine women or possibly the Donati ladies. Had 
Dante so chosen, without even mentioning his wife, he could 
easily have qualified Forese’s grzdo against the women as he had 
done that of Ciacco against the men in /xferno vi.: 


Giusti son duo ma non vi sono intesi, 


“Two are just, but are not listened to there.” Still there are 
several points that may be urged against Witte’s view. In the 
second Eclogue of Giovanni del Virgilio to Dante, written in 
1319, there isa reference to Phyl/is! which, although regarded 
as a personification of Florence by Carducci, seems more probably 
to be meant for Gemma and to imply that Dante’s young 
friend believed that he wished to be reunited to his wife. 
Mr. Wicksteed observes, “Without attributing any very high 
value to this inference, one may at least say that it outweighs, 
both in directness aud explicitness, the shadowy deductions 
contained in the essay.” It is also worthy of note that in 
commenting upon Parad. xvii. 55, 56: 


Tu lascerai ogni cosa diletta 
Pit caramente : 


“Thou shalt abandon everything beloved most _ tenderly,” 
both the O¢/zmo (whom Witte brings forward as witness against 
the Donati ladies on page 356), and Benvenuto da Imola (who 
presumably would incline to the opinion of his master, Boccaccio, 
as to the wives of philosophers), expressly include Dante’s wife 
among the things most tenderly beloved. And the manner of 
his reference to Ubertino Donati, Parad. xvi. 119, might be 
interpreted to show that Dante was proud of his marriage. 
This Ubertino Donati, the proud Republican noble who scorned 


7 Line 45. 
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any alliance with ‘the Adimari, was the great-grandfather of 
Manetto Donati, who did not refuse to marry his daughter 
Gemma to Dante. 

Much more is known about Dante’s earliest commentators 
than was the case when Witte wrote; and his Essays, XIII. and 
XIV., upon Jacopo della Lana, and the compiler of the so-called 
Ottimo Commento, are to a large extent superseded by Luigi 
Rocca’s excellent little book.1 The “many-sided ignorance” 
of these fourteenth century commentators led them into the 
quaintest mistakes and anachronisms which make them delicious 
reading ; but, at the same time, they are frequently illuminating. 
It is at least noteworthy that the O¢¢zim0, who composed his 
commentary ¢cérca 1334, and who professes to have heard Dante 
speak about his poetry, mentions Dante’s much disputed 
embassy to Boniface VIII., which is usually rejected by modern 
biographers. To him, too, do we owe the story of Dante having 
induced Forese Donati to receive the last sacraments before his 
death. His references to Dante's minor poems are of peculiar 
interest ;2 and it is a curious fact that, if the author of the 
Ottimo Commento be really Andrea Lancia, a manuscript in the 
Riccardian Library assigns to him a Ballata which is usually 
ascribed to Dante himself: 


Donne, io non so di che mi preghi Amore.® 


Rocca observes that to some extent the O/timo was the 
precursor of the method of “explaining Dante by Dante.” But 
in this, as in other respects, Ser Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli may 
be held to have shown the way, in that very noteworthy passage 
where, in commenting upon /zferno i, he quotes Dante’s own 
splendid Canzone of the Zve Donne, the three mystical ladies 
who appear to him in exile, to throw light upon the allegory of 
the coming of the Veltro. 

In the concluding essay of the book Witte writes, with 
studious impartiality and the utmost moderation, upon Dante 
and United Italy. His remarks, though written in 1861 and 
1878, may be read with much profit in this present year of 


1 Luigi Rocca, Di alecunt commenti della Divina Commedia composté net primi 
vent’anni dopo la morte di Dante. (Firenze: 1891.) He includes Jacopo di Dante, 
Ser Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli, Selmi’s Axonimo, Jacopo della Lana, the O/timo, and 
Pietro Allighieri. The O¢ézmo borrowed from Jacopo di Dante, as well as from 
Graziolo and Jacopo della Lana, 

2 Witte, p. 323, and p. 280; Wicksteed’s note, p. 446. 

3 Ballata iii. in Oxford Edition. See Fraticelli’s edition of the Canzoniere, 
pp. 141, 142. 
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grace. The undeniable fact is that a “United Italy” in the 
modern sense of the words could hardly have entered into 
Dante’s sphere of imagination. Gazing intently upon those 
two suns of the medizval world, the Church and the Empire, 
his eyes were blinded to such lesser lights as German or Italian 
nationality. To the enthusiast of the De Monarchia, the 
principle of nationality, as now interpreted, would be as anti- 
pathetic as the idea of patriotism is to some modern socialists ; 
to him, it would only seem to be dragging the red herring over 
the path of the restoration of the Imperial Power.! And yet 
no Italian that has ever breathed loved Italy more intensely 
and more passionately than the exiled Florentine. Indeed, I 
venture to think that Dr. Witte rather overstates the case when, 
on page 402, he says that Dante “finds the only true salvation 
for his country in the articulated subordination of her states to 
the Romano-German Empire.” In subordination to the Empire, 
certainly, and that Empire was then united to the Teutonic 
kingship ; but may we not well believe that in his heart Dante 
cherished a hope that the Empire might at length become, not 
only in name, but in very deed, Roman again and therefore 
Italian? Nor, if the closing chapters of the first book of the 
De Vulgari Eloquentia be carefully studied, can we altogether 
refuse to accept Mazzini’s judgment upon that treatise: “In 
his small unfinished work, De Vulgari Eloguio, Dante attacks 
all the Italian dialects, but it is because he intends to found a 
language common to all Italy, to create a form worthy of repre- 
senting the national idea.” 

That this national idea of Dante was essentially different 
from that .of Mazzini is sufficiently obvious. Whether, now 
that the Holy Roman Empire is a thing of the past, the modern 
conception of a United Italy can be deduced from the Divina 
Commedia, is another question. Certainly the methods of the 
makers of the new Italian kingdom would not have met with 
Dante's approval; nor would he have welcomed the purely 
artificial uniformity for the sake of which her glorious 
cities stand, as Mr. Aubrey de Vere has put it, “in Freedom’s 
name provincialised.”? Lasczo la politica ov'ella sta. A living 
poetess, who in her earliest pocm in 1863 hailed the unity of 


1 Cf. Morris and Bax, Socialism: its Growth and Outcome. Second Edition, 
pp. 189, 190: ‘* This nuisance of ‘ Patriotism,’ which has so often in these latter 
days dragged the red herring over the path of the Revolution.” 

2 Cf. Witte, p. 388, and the De Monarchia, i. 14. 
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Italy in enthusiastic strains, has, in a recently published sonnet, 
Ad una rondine, given utterance to the doubt which, in these 
years of disillusion, must have been at the hearts of many who 
still try to believe that the Italy of to-day is no less worthy of 
love and reverence than the Italy of the past: 


Di’: questa Italia, che in sua vita nuova 


Fu si bella, dall’ alto a vederla, 
Giovine di trent’ anni, é bella ancora? 


EDMUND G. GARDNER. 








Sprigs of Feather. 


——> 


THIS paper is not a botanical one, nor is it about shooting or 
the holidays. It is only concerned with a sturdy little plant of 
Northern piety and poetry which sprang up under wintry and 
dreary conditions on the granite sides of the Grampians in days 
long gone by. 

To most readers it will come as a genuine surprise to be told 
that all through the chilly period of penal persecution in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Catholics in the highlands 
and glens of Aberdeenshire had the heart to wed hymns to 
ballad-tunes and call them “Spiritual Songs.” Whether it 
was to spare their musical memorics and lessen the labour of 
learning and retaining two tunes where one could do the work, 
or whether it was out of deference to some dsciplina arcant 
which would shield piety from the scoffer and the pursuivant, 
those staunch Fathers of the Faith contrived to make popular 
airs pay a double debt. The device may seem whimsical at the 
present moment, but, at the time, it was not peculiar to Scottish 
Catholics. In a learned article on “The Gregorian Melodies,” 
in the Dublin Review for October, 1897, p. 343, Dom W. Corney, 
O.S.B., shows that the musicians of the Renaissance set whole 
Masses to profane airs. With all its drawbacks, the usage, in 
Scotland at least, possessed the obvious advantage of helping 
the farm-folk, old and young, to assimilate with ease the forms 
and sentiments of their religious faith. Still, we Catholics of 
another day cannot, without a smile, look through the ancient 
“songs” devotional, controversial, didactical, and doctrinal, 
however solemn, set to such tunes as “The yellow-haired 
Laddie,” “ Tweedside,” “ Pinkie House,’ and “Saw ye not my 
Peggy?” 

In a publication of the last century, now become extremely 
rare,! there occur numerous specimens of the strange metrical 


1 After diligent expert and official search in the British Museum, no copy of the 
book has been found there. The copy used by the writer has been at Braemar in one 
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and musical match-making in question. A transcript of the 
title-page of the book will best describe it. 


A COLLECTION OF SPIRITUAL SONGS. 
| The following songs, written at different periods during this and the 
last two centuries, being now in few hands, and having suffered much 
rom the carelessness of transcribers, it was thought proper to publish 
them in this corrected form, for preservation, as a specimen of the gentus 
of the times. | 
1791. 
There is no other imprint than the date—evidence, possibly, 
of whilom Catholic disability in point of right to publish. 
Here are some samples of the unequal mating referred to: 
Title and initial line. Tune. 
Song II. THE Fatt or Mav. 
‘How pleasant was Eden, how happy the pair!”. Ze yellow-haired Laddie. 


Song III. Dicnity oF THE MOTHER oF Gop. 


“© Virgin beautifully crowned ” ..........c.ccceccosssseseeeess Pinkie House. 
Song VI. THe Hatt Mary. 
‘Hail, Mary, full of heavenky arace” 2.0152. cicocvessncesoe ces Cowdenknows. 


Song VII. PRopHECIES OF A REDEEMER. 

“The sceptre Judals shall posgeen” .0cessccesccccestsensessaccusuee Gilderoy.. 
Song VIII. THE Passion OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

“Sweet Jesus crowned with thorn[s]” ............... Lass of Patie’s Mill. 
Song X. THE REPENTING SINNER. 


‘Too long, my God, have I wandered from ‘Thee ” 


... Lochaber no more. 


Song XXIV. THE TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTLES IS TRUE. 


“These twelve bright stars did not, ’tis clear”............ Auld lang Syne. 

Song XXVII. THANKSGIVING FOR BEING BROUGHT TO THE TRUE 
CHURCH. 

“When all the bounties I behold ”...............46. She rose and let me in. 


Song XXVI. [séc, in error for XXXI.] TRANSUBSTANTIATION,. 
“Our laddies pretending true faith to annoy” ............... Black Laddie. 


Song XXXIII. INvocaTIon oF SAINTS. 
“Sones ave sill Deng a6 ccesessyssesncninseesessies Saw ye not my Peggy? 


family since 1792, and now belongs to the Rev. John Cameron, Wigtown, a represen- 
tative of that family. A similar publication, ‘“4 Collection of Spiritual Hymus and 
Songs, Aberdeen, printed by Chalmers and Co., 1802,” is not identical with the 1791 
collection, although out of sixty-six hymns twenty-seven are taken from it. On 
comparison, too, the authorship of seven out of the forty-one ‘‘ 
collection can be ascertained, three being from the pen of Bishop John Geddes, 
whose piety is transparent through his laboured lines, and four from the quill of a 
rhymster who initials himself J.C. An American reprint of the later publication 
seems to have appeared. 


songs” of the first 
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Of the two score songs and one contained in the collection, 
one only, the thirty-fifth, “The Request of a Soul in Purgatory,” 
has defied ingenuity to find a ballad tune with which to couple 
it. That the attempt was made is clear from the blank sur- 
mounting it, thus: “ Tune, . 

From a poetical point of view this “ Request,” being one of 
the average blooms to be culled from the book, furnishes a 
stanza or two for fair quotation. 





From lake where water does not go, 
A prisoner of hope below, 

To mortal ones 

I push my groans, 

In hope they'll pity me. 


My fervent groans don’t merit here, 
Strict justice only does appear, 

My smallest faults, 

And needless talks, 

Heap chains and flames on me. 


Tho’ mortal guilt does not remain, 
I still am due the temp’ral pain 

I did delay, 

To satisfy, 

Past coldness scorcheth me. 


Other pretty passages abound, such as: Song V., “The 
Blessed Virgin’s Address to her Infant Son,” with these tender 
lines : 

My babe, my bliss, my child, my choice, 
My fruit, my flower and bud, 

My Jesus and my only joy, 
The sum of all my good. 


My sweetness and the dearest boon 
That heaven to earth could give, 

Soul of my love, life of my life, 
With me for ever live. 


Grow up, sweet fruit, be nourished by 
These fountains two of me, 

They only flow with maiden milk, 
The only food for thee. 


And, when I kiss his lovely lips, 
His sweetly smelling breath 
Conveys a savour to my soul 
That feeds love, hope, and faith. 














God.” 
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The shepherds left their tender sheep 
For joy to see my lamb. 

Oh, how much more may I rejoice 
To see myself his dam ! 


Some of the songs are on strictly Scriptural lines, as is 
No. VIL. with its references to fifty Messianic prophecies in the 
course of its sixty-four verses. 

By far the best-thumbed hymn in the book is on p. 30, 
where, amongst “ Acts of Virtue,” comes an Act of the “ Love of 


Eternal Beauty ! Source of love! 
That still inflames the quires above 
Excessive beauty does me move 
With all my soul to love thee. 

O my Lord! my lovely one, 

I do love thee, I do love thee ; 

All beauty comes from thee alone, 

O beauty! I do love thee. 


Thy beauty, Lord, does ravish me, 
If it the souls in hell could see, 
Their endless pain, would no pain be, 
They would for ever love thee. 
O my Lord! thy beauty’s full, 
I do love thee, I do love thee, 
’Tis infinitely charming still, 
Thy sov’reign beauty moves me. 


O beauty ! God’s own pure delight ! 
Both heaven and hell put out of sight, 
For thy own self, with all my might, 
I will for ever love thee. 
O my Lord! all beauty’s spring ! 
I do love thee, I do love thee ; 
O grant me but this only thing, 
That dying I may love thee. 


Song XVI, on “ Detraction,” is in the lighter vein of Scotch 


sarcasm. 





When I go visit up and down 
I know not what to say—man, 
Each neighbour’s name is still undone, 
This is the common play—man. 
At tea, at coffee, or at noon, 
When I my dinner take—man, 
Defects of absent persons come, 
This is the table-talk—man. 


Both gentlemen and ladies too, 
Both clergy and the clown—man, 
Whatever secret is, or new, 
If it be ill renown—man, 
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All strive the first to tell it out, 
And author love to be—man, 
From hand to hand it runs about, 
But “ ted/ not this from me”—man. 


These are sprigs of homely genius and simple jingles worthy 
of the unsophisticated taste and transparent piety of the old- 
time “heather priests,’ as the home-bred clergy, whose steps 
had never wandered far from their native heath, were fondly 
termed. Like their authors, the “songs” smack of the peat and 
the heather, and in that lies their charm and interest and chief 


claim on our affectionate regard. 


[In conclusion, we think the reader may enjoy running the 
eye over this skit or “swatch,” as it is called. 


SONG XXXVII.—THE PRESENT AGE. 
Tune, Az//ycranky. . 
I. 
No more, my friend, of vain applause, 
Nor complimental rhymes—man. 
Come, muse, let’s call another cause, 
And sing about the times—man. 
For, of all ages ever known, 
The present is the oddest, 
As all the men are honest grown, 
And all the women mo 


es 
dest. 

II. 
No lawyers now are fond of fees, 
Nor clergy of their dues—man, 
Few people at the play one sees, 
At church what crowded pews !—man. 
No courtiers now their friends deceive, 
With promises of favour, 
For what they make them once believe, 
They faithfully endeavour. 

III. 
Our nobles! Heaven defend us all, 
I'll nothing say about them ; 
For they are great, and I’m but small, 
So, muse, jog on without them ; 
Our gentry! What a virtuous race! 
Despising earthly treasures, 
Fond of true honour’s glorious chase, 


And quite averse to pleasures. 








IV. 


The ladies cress so plain, indeed, 
You'd think them Quakers all—man, 
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Witness the woolpacks on their head, 
So comely and so small—man. 
What tradesman now forsakes his shop, 
For politics or news ?—man, 
Or takes his dealer at a hop, 
Through interested views ?—man. 

- 
No soaking ‘sot his spouse neglects, 
For mugs of mantling nappy, 
Nor madly squ :nders his effects, 
To make hims:|f quite happy. 
Our frugal taste the state secures, 
Whence then cin woes begin ?—man, 
For luxury’s turned out of doors, 
Frugality’s ta’ern in—man. 


' 


thus endow’d! 
ind crimes—man. 
ir neighbour’s good, 
us times !—man. 


Happy the nat 
So void of wan‘ 
All zealous for 


O these are g 


1 


Your character 
Says Tom, is 1 
But pray forgi 
I think ’tis all 


wond’ring stare), 
hty high—sir, 

e, if I swear, 

—sir. 





Ho! think you 


Then, take ano 


Just turn the p 
I fear you'll s-: 


my honest clown! 
view on’t, 
» upside down, 

ie right on’t. 


GEORGE 


CORMACK 
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——— 


THE question—Was Johnson a Catholic? has often been 
discussed fro and con. The point has, however, been left in 
an unsatisfactory state, owing to the fact that the proper issue 
has scarcely been raised. The Doctor, as we know, “ often 
talked for victory,” and as often became an opponent of his 
own side of the question when he found it maintained by weak 
arguments. The real direction in which to search for Johnson’s 
convictions is in his life, acts, and sympathies. Tried by these 
tests, he will be found to have acted in many ways like a 
Catholic, and to have approached towards the Church—as 
near as was possible considering his imperfect opportuni- 
ties, and the undeveloped social condition of that religion. 
This is also the test by which we should try the question of 
Shakespeare’s religion. Both had the Catholic spirit—that 
difficult to define feeling and instinct which is almost incon- 
sistent with the creed and feeling of the genuine Protestant, 
as we may see by the way in which the true Protestant tone rises 
up against the Ritualists just because there is something of 
Catholic tone in them. Johnson was well worthy to be a 
Catholic, from the fine nobility of his thoughts and his high 
sense of principle. Witness that utterance of his when he learned 
that a certain clergyman had become a Catholic, sacrificing some 
prospects. “God bless him!” he exclaimed, fervently. To see 
the force of this we must think what the times were—what 
pariahs the Catholics. In this matter, too, how profound is 
this comparison : “A man who is converted from Protestantism 
to Popery may be sincere: he parts with nothing, he is only 
superadding to what he had. But a convert from Popery to 
Protestantism gives up so much of what he has held as sacred 
as anything that he retains—there is so much /aceration of mind 
that it can hardly be sincere and lasting.” 

Could he have said this had he really considered Pro- 
testantism the truth? The mere act of casting off error—even 
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On 


at the result of “laceration ”—ought to have won his praise and 
encouragement did he think so. And what a compliment to 
the Church that those who leave it must be “insincere.” The 
very name of Catholic or Roman Catholic was rarely used. 
Almost the invariable form, even in official utterance, was 
the “ Papists,” just as the “Jacobites” were spoken of—they 
were conveniently described as subjects of “a foreign Prince.” 
The idea was held very generally that their doctrines, besides 
wholly astray scripturally, were contrived to enslave both mind 
and body. Now Johnson was a sturdy Englishman—a John 
Bull—yet he could pierce through much of the crust of these 
prejudices, though it is not surprising that some stuck to him. 
Prejudiced and one-sided as he was in all his opinions, he was 
fair to the Catholic religion. 

Mr. Croker, a sturdy Irish Protestant of the Orange type, 
will of course not hear of this, though admitting that he was 
charitably disposed to the Roman Catholics. Did not Johnson, 
when it was proposed to have monuments in St. Paul's, and 


make a beginning with Pope, say: “Why, sir, as Pope was a 
Roman Catholic, I would not begin with him ;” which was, of 
course, merely a question of propriety. He thought it would 
not do to inaugurate a series of Protestant worthies in a 
Protestant Cathedral by a Catholic. Croker also appeals to the 
lovely Miss Knight, who was certain of the Doctor’s disap- 
proval of Roman doctrine. For when she was setting out for 
Rome, he warned her against being attracted by the mere 
ceremonies. If so attracted, she might be led to change her 
faith. 

What increases our surprise that Johnson knew so much 
is that his Catholic friends and acquaintances were of a lax 
sort in their lives, and were mostly nominal Catholics. Two of 
his liveliest lady friends—Fanny Burney and the widow— 
married foreign Catholics, d’Arblay and Piozzi, sad specimens, 
whom but a thin partition divided from his own religion. 
There was Dr. Nugent of the Club, a man of the world; 
Mr. Jerningham, half Protestant ; Baretti, said to have asked, 
“Who wrote the Lord’s Prayer?” and a priest or two who had 
“conformed.” This was not favourable. 

When near his death, and pressed and overpowered by his 
dropsical attacks, with wretched nights, he never relaxed his 
prayers and meditations, and, above all, his self-examinations 
and probings. Once in May, when thus oppressed, he shut 
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himself up, and employed a day in particular exercises—fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer. “On a sudden he obtained extra- 
ordinary relief, for which he looked up to Heaven with grateful 
devotion. He made no direct inference, but from his manner of 
telling it,” says Boswell, “I could perceive that it appeared to 
him as something more than an accident in the common course 
of events. Johnson, in fact, spoke of it as a miraculous inter- 
position.” There is something very Catholic in all this, and 
even more Catholic still was his remark on the state of 
comfortable satisfaction with which some throw themselves, like 
poor Mr. Pitt, “entirely on the merits of his Saviour,” and do no 
more. “ Some people,” he said, “are not afraid of death, because 
. they look upon salvation as the effect of an absolute decree, and 
think they feel in themselves the marks of sanctification. Others, 
and these the most rational, look upon salvation as conditional ; 
and as they never can be sure they have complied with the 
conditions, they are afraid.” 

Sensibly put this. This confession of faith, though limited 
enough, must be considered in reference to the blind ignorance 
there was at the time of all Catholic doctrines, and the general 
prejudice. “There is one side on which a good man might be 
persuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timorous dispo- 
sition, in great fear of his acceptance with God, and pretty 
credulous, may be glad to be of a Church where there are so 
many helps to get to Heaven.” Now it must be borne in 
mind that he always used words in their s¢rzc¢ original meaning, 
and here “credulous” does not mean weakness, as it vulgarly 
does, but a tendency to faith and belief. So with “timorous,” 
that is a dreading of the judgment. 

Then he goes on: “I would be a Papist if I could have fear 
enough, dut an obstinate rationality prevents me”—-a phrase that 
has been strangely taken to mean that reason and logic forbade 
him. He clearly meant that his habit of “argufying,”’ of 
requiring a reason for everything, his dominating intellect and 
pride prevented the necessary bending of his will. He could 
not be “as a little child,” but wished that he could. “I shall 
never be a Papist unless on the near approach of death, of which 
I have a great terror.” Again, how interesting are these honest 
confessions of weakness. Had there been some worthy Catholic 
near, as there would have been now, he would, in this condition 
of mind, have assuredly been led to a state of ease and hope. 
But priests then and zealous Catholics were rare things. He 
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was certainly a Catholic zz fosse, or, as one of his friends good- 
naturedly judged him, “ always a Papist at heart.” 

The odd thing was that his friend and henchman, Bozzy, was 
just as much a Papist, and at one period of his youth had 
actually joined the Church. He had many hankerings, however, 
after his second faith, and I have always thought that his Zzfe 
of Johnson is equally an account of the state of Boswell’s own 
agitated and uncertain conscience, and an apology for his back- 
sliding. A searching inquiry in this direction would be novel 
and interesting. It is certain he was always striving to extract 
something favourable to the Catholic tenets. 

On this occasion Bozzy artfully tried to draw from him an 
opinion on the various Catholic doctrines. Was it wrong to 
pray for the departed souls? “ Why no, sir,” he said, and was 
inclined to hold “with all the Purgatorians, that departed souls 
do not at once arrive at the utmost perfection. There was no 
harm, not the least, in believing it... . They are of opinion 
that the generality are neither so obstinately wicked as to 
deserve everlasting punishment, nor so good as to merit being 
admitted into the society of blessed spirits ; and therefore that 
God is graciously pleased to allow of a middle state, where 
they may be purified by certain degrees of suffering.” Could 
anything be better put, or more sympathetic ? 

“You see there is nothing unreasonable in this ?” he added. 
“But then, sir,” Boswell urged, “their Masses for the dead ?” 
“ Why, sir,” was the answer, “if it be once established that there 
are souls in Purgatory, it is as proper to pray for them as for 
our brethren of mankind who are yet in this life.” “ The 
idolatry of the Mass?” “Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. 
They believe God is there, and they adore Him.” “The 
worship of the saints?” “Sir, they do not worship saints, they 
invoke them.” “Confession?” “I don’t know but that is a 
good thing. The Scripture says, ‘Confess your faults one to 
another, and the priests confess as well as the laity. Then it 
must be considered that their absolution is only upon repent- 
ance, and often upon penance also. Yow think your sins may 
be forgiven without penance.” He objected, however, to the 
Communion in one kind, adding, but mildly enough, “ I wonder 
1ow the Council of Trent admitted it.” 

T once in 1779 he broke out against the faith. “He 
-this cvening expressed himself strongly against the Roman 


Catholics, observing, ‘in everything in which they differ from us 
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they are wrong. He was even against the invocation of 
saints.” Boswell was surprised. But he explains it: “ He was 
in the humour of opposition.” Johnson often, even when people 
agreed with him, was tempted to oppose, and even confute them 
—that is, their axguments. He was often heard to say to one who 
said, “Of course that is so,” “But do you know wy it is so?” 
Nor can we pass by his marked dissent from one Catholic dogma, 
that of the Real Presence. It is extraordinary to find so robust 
a reasoner quoting Tillotson’s well-known fallacious and poor 
illustration, “ That we are as sure we see bread and wine only, as 
we read in the Bible the text on which that doctrine is founded.” 
The fallacy here is obvious. Boswell, the cz-devant “ Papist,” 
pressed him with the Fathers, tradition, &c., and he would not 
admit tradition before the Scriptures. “ Able men indeed have 
said they believed it.” 

Perhaps the most Catholic act of his whole life was his 
act of public penance in the market-place at Uttoxeter, where 
he stood bareheaded for some hours in the rain and sleet—the 
subject of remarks and jeers. This was to atone for some gross 
act of disobedience in his youth. I have seen the incident 
depicted on the pedestal of a statue erected on the spot. A 
strange thing this, that others should bear public witness of 
this very Catholic incident, for this was his only connection with 
Uttoxeter. 

When Boswell, in one of his more absurd fits of enthusiasm 
after his religious exercises, taking-the Sacrament, &c., expressed 
himself with an unrestrained fervour, “ My dear sir, I would fain 
be a good man, and I am very good now. I fear God and 
honour the King. I wish to do no harm and to be benevolent 
to all!” this ‘sort of nonsense—which often underlies a super- 
ficial piety—was disposed of by his friend in fine style. “Do 
not accustom yourself to trust to zpresstons. There is a middle 
state of mind between conviction and hypocrisy, of which many 
are unconscious. Favourable impressions at particular moments 
as to the state of our souls, may be deceitful and dangerous. 
In general, no man can be sure of his acceptance with God.” 
This has a very Catholic ring. The regular Protestant pietist 
would have given his “experiences” in his turn. 

At Oxford, in the venerable walks of Merton, he much 
shocked some of the “dons” by his acknowledging, “with a 
look of horror,” that he was much oppressed by the fear of. 


death. These worthy people, on their side, had perfect assur- 
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ance in the goodness of God, to be exercised for their benefit. 
“He was infinitely good,” said Dr. Adams. The Doctor 
sensibly replied, “That He is infinitely good, as far as the 
perfection of His nature will allow, 1 certainly believe ; but it is 
necessary for good, upon the whole, that individuals should be 
punished. As to an zxdzvidual, therefore, He is not infinitely 
good; and as I cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the con- 
ditions upon which salvation is granted, I am afraid I may be 
one of those who shall be damned” (looking dismally, it is 
added). Dr. Adams said, “Being excluded from Heaven will 
be a punishment, yet there may be no great positive suffering.” 
“Well, sir, but if you admit axy degree of punishment, there is 
an end of your argument for infinite goodness, simply con- 
sidered ; for infinite goodness would inflict no punishment 
whatever.” Mrs. Adams: “You seem, sir, to forget the merits 
of our Redeemer.” “ Madam, I do not forget the merits of my 
Redeemer ; but my Redeemer has said that He will set some 
on His right hand and others on His left.” He was in gloomy 
agitation and said, “I'll have no more on’t.” Here was the fine 
sense of reality and conviction. He felt that he was already 
within the shadow of death; and it is remarkable that the 
nearer he approached, the stronger became his Catholic feeling 
—that his salvation depended on much more than thinking that 
he believed. He often came back to this matter of uncertainty, 
but never stated his views more clearly than in the following 
passage: “You know,” he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, “I never 
thought confidence, with respect to futurity, any part of the 
character of a brave, a wise, or a good man. Bravery has no 
place where it can avail nothing; wisdom impresses strongly 
the consciousness of those faults of which it is, perhaps, itself an 
aggravation; and sadness, always wishing to be better, and 
imputing every deficiency to criminal negligence, and every 
fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to suppose the con- 
dition of forgiveness fulfilled, nor what is wanting in the crime 
supplied by penitence. This is the state of the best ; but what 
must be the condition of him whose heart will not suffer him to 
rank himself among the best or among the good? Such must 
be his dread of the approaching trial, as will leave him little 
attention to the opinions of those whom he is leaving for ever.” 
A fine passage truly. 

In spite of there being no mention of confession, these words 


are remarkable for their indirect Catholicity. Odd as it may 
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scem, Johnson’s strong logic seems here almost to imply the 
necessity. of confession, for it is shown clearly that all the 
methods known would fail to supply tranquillity. It is further 
implied in what he says of those well-meaning friends, who 
were telling him he was a good man, &c., and would be 
“all right.” 

Nothing could be more Catholic than his view of tolerance 
as regards error. During the discussion, he uttered one of his 
characteristic bursts. Goldsmith had begun: “Our first 
Reformers, who were burnt for not believing bread and wine,” 
&c. “Sir, they were not burnt for not believing bread and 
wine, &c., but for insulting those who did believe it.” His 
principle of toleration as to error was moderate. He would allow 
every one to hold doctrine, thought pernicious to the com- 
munity, whether religious or other; but the spreading and 
teaching of it he would forbid. 

His apology for pilgrimages, in Rasse/as, qualified as it is, 
points in the same direction: “ Like many other acts of piety,” 
he says, “they may be reasonable or superstitious, according to 
the principles upon which they are performed.” That some 
places may operate on our own minds in an uncommon manner 
cannot be disputed. 

How true and Catholic was his notion of Christian friendship 
—which he held should be of a supernatural kind. The Christian 
showed all to be equally his friends and brethren on equal terms 
and for the love of God, a view that Protestantism really 
ignores. This notion, however, he got from the /sz¢ation, of 
which he was a delighted reader. Once, during an illness, he 
taught himself Dutch, by reading the /wz¢tation in that tongue, 
his perfect knowledge of it enabling him to follow the un- 
familiar text. 

His duty to his mother on her death-bed, and his affectionate, 
tender solicitude for her case, is truly edifying, because founded 
also on an almost passionate anxiety for her future state. The 
story of his taking up a wretched outcast creature whom he 
found almost dying in the streets, and giving her a night’s 
shelter, is well known. His friend Hawkins accounts for his 
strong sense of religion in this way: “It had a tinge of enthu- 
siasm, arising from . . . the perusal of St. Augustine and other 
of the Fathers, and the writings of Kempis and the ascetics, 
which prompted him to the employment of composing medi- 
tations and devotional exercises. It further produced in him an 
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habitual reverence for the name of God, which operated on 
others as a powerful restraint on all profane discourse and idle 
theological discussions.” 

His fashion of seeing to the interests of his soul was much 
after the Catholic ways and methods. He seemed to be always 
putting himself in the confessional, testing his acts by strict rule. 
There was an adventurer and charlatan, Dr. Hill, a libeller too, 
who was fair game for every one. In the celebrated interview, 
‘ the King 

Johnson exposed some of these. Then, he tells us, that it 
f occurred to him that he was depreciating this person in the eyes 
of his Sovereign, and possibly injuring him. So then he began 
to mention some things creditable to him, pointing out to the 
King that in some things he was really learned, and had done 
some good work, and thus restored the balance 
losity,” as he would call it, that seems somehow very Catholic. 


asked Johnson about him, his tricks and dodges, and 





a “scrupu- 


Johnson was too unaffected to set down any of his com- 
forting moments, but there were some. “Since Easter I have 
led a life so dissipated and useless, and my terrors and _per- 
plexities have so much increased, that I am under great 
discouragement ; yet I purpose to present myself before God 


; to-morrow, with humble hope, and I have resolved, I hope not 
presumptuously, till I am afraid to resolve again. Yet, hoping 


in God, I steadfastly purpose to lead a new life.” This over 
and over again—but he began again and again. 

There are innumerable accounts of death-beds—striking, 
edifying, or disquieting. In the memoirs generally, it is always 
told with satisfaction, how “the end came peacefully,” “he 
passed away peacefully,” as though that secured all. Johnson’s 
long dying is really instructive from the extraordinary efforts 
he made to de well. There was no cloaking or covering up. 
He would listen to no reasoning commonplace about his good 
life, “acceptance,” and faith. He laid his anatomy open to 
himself. He took the lowest view of a life misspent. “Talk 
not to me,” he wrote to the frivolous Mrs. Thrale, “of dying 
with a grace”—that is of taking the matter comfortably. He 
set himself resolutely to active preparation. The stages of this 
painful process, which were spread over a year, we can follow 
with the greatest interest. 

Johnson, as we have seen, had an almost constitutional 
terror of death. “Death, my dear,’ he wrote to his step- 
daughter, “is very dreadful; let us think nothing worth our 
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care but how to prepare for it; what we know amiss in 
ourselves let us make haste to amend, and put our trust in 
the mercy of God and the intercession of our Saviour.” And 
again to his friend, some months before he went: “Oh, my 
friend, the approach of death is very dreadful. I am afraid 
to think on that which I know I cannot avoid. It is vain 
to look round and round for that help which cannot be had. 
Yet we hope, and hope, and fancy that he who has lived 
to-day may live to-morrow. But let us learn to derive our 
hope only from God.” How candid and natural is this little 
meditation. He lays bare his weakness—much more salutary 
to own to the malady than to hide it away. 

Nearly twelve months before his end, it had come home to 
the sage that his fate was sealed. When he summoned his old 
friend Hawkins to make his will, he opened his heart to him 
in a very solemn way. “ With a look that cut me to the heart, 
he told me that he had the prospect of death before him, and 
that he dreaded to meet his Saviour.” The knight gave some 
conventional reply, that he had rendered services to religion 
and virtue, that his writings had done good, &c. The Doctor 
then opened himself freely, and said he may have written well 
but had not lived well. “Every man knows his own sins, and 
what graces he has resisted. And am I who have been a teacher 
of others to become a castaway?” It is plain from this that 
he felt his need of making confession to some one. And 
Hawkins was struck with wonder “as much at the freedom 
with which he opened his mind and the compunction he seemed 
to feel on his past life, as I did at his making choice of me for 
his confessor.” The poor Doctor, he would have been tran- 
quilized had he found a true ghostly adviser. As it proved, this 
terror and dejection lasted for many months, but finally 
disappeared when he found a sort of peace. 

Surrounded as he was by a crowd of friends, always filling 
his rooms, he felt it was a duty to do what he could to edify 
and repair any mischief he might. He lost no opportunity of 


pointing a moral from his own misery, not preaching or canting, 
but by some short friendly counsel or warning. 

As the close approached, he refused to take sustenance, or 
opiates, or even wine, the reason being an eager wish to preserve 
his faculties unclouded—it may too have been part of his 
fasting. His prayer on parting with his friend Windham was 
striking: “God bless you, my dear Windham, through Jesus 
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Christ, and may we both share in some humble portion of that 
happiness which God might fixally reserve for repentant sinners ” 
—significant of his belief in Purgatory. In this connection it was 
also significant that once passing by Old St. Pancras Church, he 
fell into prayers, and explained that here was the burial-place of 
Catholics who had been burned under Elizabeth.!. This active 
spirit of prayer, prompted by the occasion, shows the genuine- 
ness of his feeling. 

We cannot, of course, press very strongly the point that 
when he was asked, a few weeks before his death, would he 
make a declaration of faith in his will, he declined to declare he 
was of the Church of England. This may have been on the 
ground that it was out of place, or out of reason. Still, he gave 
an emphatic, “Vo/” This will-making was done very solemnly, 
and with proper invocations, with a knowledge that death was 
but a short way off. Yet he went out cheerfully to dine with a 
friend, and returned in a carriage. It was wonderful, indeed, 
the variety of scenes and changes through which he passed, but 
always keeping his approaching end in view, with the most 
extraordinary resolution. He would detain friends to dine with 
him, though exhausted and dozing at times, always saying 
something weighty, pointing it as coming from one in his state. 
Among these friends was an Italian, a Catholic, to whom he 
spoke solemnly, saying he was sure that he lived properly, “ but 
let me exhort you always to think of my situation, which must 
one day be yours. Always remember life is short, and that 
eternity never ends.” As to his religion, “he thought that we 
had the right on our side—that is, if you read the controversy.” 
Otherwise he conjured him to let nothing tempt him to leave 
his religion. It will be noted that he is cautious to say, “I 
think we have the right on our side.” 

When, on Dec. 5, he received the Sacrament, after his own 
belief, the room was nearly filled with all his friends, who came 
for the occasion. Before them all the fine old hero placed 
himself reverently on his knees, and “with a degree of fervour 
that I had never been witness to before, uttered his energetic 
prayer.” It is too long to quote, but it was all in a spirit of the 
humblest repentance. After it was over, he quoted a wise 
saying, “ That little that has been omitted in health can be done 


1 This was, of course, a misapprehension. By a refinement of cruelty, the 


profession of the Catholic faith was made out to be treason, that the heavier punish- 


ment of treason might be inflicted. 
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in sickness.” But what a dignified testimony was this public 
testimony. He was, as I have said, making every stage of his 
last illness profitable. To a friend he said, in a very Catholic 
way after this ceremonial, “I have taken my vzaticum. I hope 
I shall arrive safe at the end of my journey, and be accepted at 
last.” He was still, however, distrustful, and his friends tried to 
comfort him. “We have great hopes given to us.” He was not 
to be beguiled. ‘Yes, we have great hopes given, but they are 
conditional, and I know not how far I have fulfilled these 
conditions.” The poor soul had no one to rely on, no one to 
direct him. ‘“ However, I ¢#zvzk that I have now corrected all 
bad and vicious habits.” So it went on, seeing friends, doctors, 
but every day sinking. On the last day of his life, which was 
December 13, he sank into a dozing state. A young lady came 
to ask his blessing. He was told of her wish, and said, “ God 
bless you.” During the long day, people came in to gaze on 
him, but he did not notice them. The evening drew on, when 
he was heard to say the words, “Jam moriturus,” and about 
seven o'clock expired. 

There is something very Catholic in all this, notably in the 
effort, the sustained and successive effort he was making to 
save his soul. Even the dying before a crowd, coming and 
going, was, I fancy, a part of his penance. He clung to the 
notion he might do some compensating good, and so help 
himself. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 

















St. Mary Magdalene and the Early Saints 
of Proveice.' 


It was not altogether to be wondered at that the ruthless 
criticism to which the Abbé Duchesne has subjected the Pro- 
vencal legends should arouse a certain amount of acrimonious 
controversy. The fervent, but not over-critical, children of the 
sunny south are naturally proud of their connection with 
primitive Christianity, and they are unwilling to be despoiled 
of their honours without a struggle. If rumour may be trusted, 
the Abbé Duchesne is only a shade less unpopular in Tarascon 
than M. Alphonse Daudet himself. Still facts are stubborn 
things. With the best will in the world to hear both sides and 
to respect the memories which cling round the names of 
St. Mary Magdalene, St. Martha, St. Lazarus, St. Martial, 
St. Trophimus, and the devotion which the sazzte baume has 
inspired for at least six centuries, we are none the less convinced 
that the Abbé Duchesne is substantially in the right. Despite 
the efforts of Mer. Bellet, M. Abbé Arbellot, and others, we 
fear that most of these Provencal legends must ultimately take 
their place with the story of the Holy Grail brought by 
St. Joseph of Arimathea to Glastonbury, and with the multitude 
of other pseudo-historical A7ahrchen, of which every country 
supplies its own examples. 
While differing, however, from the conclusions arrived at by 
r. Bellet in his reply entitled: Les Origines des Eglises de France, 
et les Fastes Episcopauy, which is now before us, we are very far 
from thinking it a book without value. There is no doubt that 
the Abbé Duchesne’s love of destructive criticism often leads 
him to overstate his case. For him the transition is so easy 

1 Les Origines des Eglises de France et les Fastes Episcopaux. Yar C.F, Bellet. 
First Edition, 1896. Second Edition, 1898. Paris: Picard. 

S. Lazare et S. Maximin. Recherches Nouvelles sur plusieurs Personnages de la 
** Tradition Provencale.” Yar Dom G. Morin, O.S.B. Paris, 1897. 

Le ** Missorium” de S. Exupere, extrait des Mélanges de I’Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome. Par Dom G,. Morin, O.S.B. Paris, 1898, 
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from the proposition, “these things are not proved,” to the pro- 
position, “these things are untrue,” that he sometimes seems to 
treat the two as identical. It does not follow that because in 
the eleventh century or later an apostolic origin was invented 
for certain of the Churches of France, and connected with names 
prominent in Gospel history, that the early existence of these 
Churches is any the less intrinsically probable. However, such 
a concession would be very far from satisfying Mgr. Bellet, for 
whom the medizval legends of St. Mary Magdalene, St. Lazarus, 
&c., are genuine traditions embodying historical facts. His 
proofs in this matter seem to us sadly inadequate. Here and 
there he is able to show that traces of the legends may be found 
earlier than the Abbé Duchesne was willing to allow. Indeed, 
the latter scholar, confident no doubt in the general soundness 
of his case, has been at times aggravatingly reckless in his 
chronological assertions. Also we think that Mgr. Bellet, by 
applying the test of the rhythmical cursus, has shown it to be 
not improbable that the primitive Vz/a St A/artialis may be as 
old as the sixth century. But granting all this, the point and 
substance of Duchesne’s argumentation remains entirely un- 
touched. The legends are all late. They are in contradiction 
to the statements of the one writer, Gregory of Tours, to whom, 
before all others, we should look for information. They do not 
hang together. We can watch the process of their development. 
There is, to recur to the illustration given above, not a scrap 
more evidence—indeed there is not so much—for the presence 
of the family of Bethany in Provence, than there is for the 
residence of St. Joseph of Arimathea in Glastonbury. 

What is more, the controversy having now been continued 
for several years since the Abbé Duchesne redirected attention 
to the subject, a verdict has been pronounced in his favour by 
almost every competent scholar, with the exception of a few 
patriotic ecclesiastics who are obviously and naturally reluctant 
to surrender their cherished traditions. We may note particu- 
larly the very strong opinion which has been repeatedly 
expressed upon this subject by the Bollandist Fathers of 
Brussels in their Avzalecta Bollandiana, a periodical, alas, too 
little known in this country, and by so competent a critic as 
Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B., of Maredsous, in two important 
papers, of which he has had the kindness to send us a firage a 
part. To the second of these, Le “MWitssorium” de Saint Exupére, 
which only saw the light a few weeks since, we propose to refer 
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more particularly at the end of this short article. Of the other, 
entitled S. Lazare et S. Maximin, we may say here that Dom 
Morin scems to have hit upon a clue which explains the origin 
of the cult of St. Lazarus at Marseilles, and of the legends 
attaching to various other Saints honoured at St. Maximin. 
St. Lazarus, it appears, was a real personage, a Bishop of Aix 
in the fifth century, who probably ended his days and was 
buried at Saint Victor, and the identity of name alone w s quite 
sufficient for the devout and patriotic Marseillais of a later age 
to lead them to claim connection with the Lazarus of the 
Gospels. At St. Maximin, similarly, there is good reason to 
suppose that cult was paid to the relics of holy men who had 
really died in repute of sanctity, but whose remains had been 
translated thither from Billom in Auvergne. It was casy in the 
course of ages for a legend to grow up connecting the names of 
these stranger Saints with the first beginnings of Christianity. 

With regard to St. Mary Magdalene and St. Martha, Dom 
Morin, while cordially agrecing with the destructive criticism of 
Abbé Duchesne, professes his inability to offer any plausible 
explanation of the introduction of their names into Provergal 
tradition. And it is here that we venture to pick up a suggestion 
thrown out by the Bollandists in their notice of Dom Morin’s 
brochure, and to make it the excuse for the few remarks{which 
follow. “Is it not possible,” says the Bollandist reviewer, “ that 
it was the confusion of Lazarus of Aix with the Lazarus of the 
Gospel which formed the starting-point for a whole cycle of 
legends, in which Mary and Martha, the two sisters of the friend 
whom Christ restored to life, must naturally have had their 
place?” The remark seems to us a suggestive one, and we 
venture to direct attention to another fragment of evidence, 
which Mer. Bellet will probably regard as a confirmation of his 
thesis, that the Provencal legends are of early date, but which 
we quote here as throwing possible light on the origin of the cult 
of the saznute baume. 

In two or three different MSS. of pre-Norman times there 
exists a copy of a Martyrology, in Anglo-Saxon, which many 
years ago was printed by the late Mr. Cockayne in his publi- 
cation called Zhe Shrine, under the fanciful title of “ King 
Alfred's Martyr Book.” This Martyrology seems to us, for 
many reasons, to be specially deserving of attention, and we are 
glad to believe that an edition of it is in preparation under the 


Analecta Boilandiana, vol. xvi. p. 517. 
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auspices of the Early English Text Society. In connection, 
however, with the present subject, we only wid to refer to one 
short passage in it, the notice of St. Mary Magdalene, which 
appears in its proper place on July 22nd. 

Translating pretty closely, the original may thus be rendered 


in modern English: 


On the two and twentieth day of this month is St. Mary's tide, the 
woman of Magdala. She was first a sinner, and she was filled with 
seven devils, that is, with all vices. But she came to our L.ord, when 
He was man on earth, while He was at table at some Jewish tea 
house, and she brought her a/adastrum, that ] ; 
precious ointments. Then quoth the Saviour 
forgiven thee,” and “go in peace.” And she was afterwards so chosen 
by Christ that He, after His Resurrection, showed Himself to her first 


> sins are 





of all mankind; and she announces His Resurrection to His Apostles. 
And after Christ’s Ascension, she was in such longing after Him that 
she would never from that time look upon the face of aman. And she 
— into the desert, and there dwelt thirty years, of all men 
inknown. Neither did she ever eat mortal food, nor drank, but at 
each hour of prayer [@¢ gehwelcre gebedtide| God's angels came from 
Heaven and raised her into the air, and there she heard i 2 of their 
heavenly jubilation, and then they brought her back to her CAVE IN THE 
ROCK (Stanscrefe), and that was the reason why she never felt rest or 
thirst. And it happened that after thirty years a holy mass-priest met 
her in the desert, and he led her to his church, and gave her housel 
(Holy Communion), and she delivered up her spirit to God. And 


the mass-priest bene her, and many wonders often took place a 
tomb. 


This passage is of some little interest as throwing back the 
development of one phase in the evolution of the legend to a 
notably earlier date than the Abbé Duchesne has assigned to it. 
The Anglo-Saxon MS., from which the extract has been made, 
belongs to the first part of the eleventh century, but fragments of 
the same Martyr Book are preserved which, both from the hand- 
writing, and from certain grammatical peculiaritics, have been 
pronounced by experts to be certainly as old as the time of 
King Alfred, 2.2, the end of the ninth century.!. On the other 
hand, the Abbé Duchesne has committed himself in one of his 
articles on the subject to the following statement: “At a 


1 There seems no reason to suppose that the later copies of the Martyr Book have 
been interpolated. The latest Saint mentioned in them is St. Cuthbert. Venerable 
Bede has largely supplied the materials, but he has not himself any feast-day assigned 
tohim. The Martyr Book may be older than the ninth century, but hardly later. 
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tolerably early date, that is to say in the course of the twelfth 
century, a long episode, borrowed almost word for word from 
the life of St. Mary of Egypt, had become attached to the story 
of St. Mary Magdalene. This was the description of the long 
and terrible penance performed by the friend of Christ in a 
desert of Provence.”! In the summary account just quoted 
from the Martyr Book there is no mention of Provence, nor 
indeed of any definite locality, but we have a well-known 
incident from the life of St. Mary of Egypt, namely, the story of 
the absolute solitude in which she lived many years in the 
desert, until found by the priest from whom she received Holy 
Communion just before her death; and we have also another 
thing which, as far as we are aware, does not occur in the life of 
St. Mary of Egypt, namely, the mention of the cave in the rock, 
the Staxscrefe, in which the penitent lived. Granted, then, that 
there was to be found anywhere in Provence a rocky cave ina 
desert place which perhaps had actually been inhabited by some 
holy anchoret, and was in popular veneration ; granted, also, 
that a legend had begun to grow up in these localities con- 
cerning a migration of St. Lazarus to the south of France, 
suggested, as we have seen, by a confusion with Lazarus, 
Bishop of Aix, it seems supremely natural that if some story 
of a cave found a place in the life then current of St. Mary 
Magdalene, her name might easily come to be connected with 
such a grotto in the desert as was later on honoured under the 
name of the sazute baume. Further, looking at the words in the 
Anglo-Saxon Martyrology, in which it is stated that Mary 
Magdalene, after the Ascension of our Lord, gewat on westenne, 
departed to the desert, is it quite absurd to conjecture that in 
Saxon, or some Teutonic language, the word for desert (westen, 
wiiste = our waste) may have got confused with the word 
meaning west, and may thus possibly have originated the 
Occidental legend? But this, of course, is a mere guess, and 
possibly a somewhat wild one. 

With regard however to the story of St. Mary Magdalene, 
we have not yet before us Mgr. Bellet’s final answer to the 
Abbé Duchesne. He proposes, as we understand, to publish a 
separate volume on this subject, as well as on the early history 
of the Church of Vienne. Judging, however, from the line of 
argument adopted by him in the first edition of Zes Origznes, 

’ Duchesne, La Légende de S. Marie Madeleine, in Annal:s du Midi, 1893, p. 193 
Fastes Epis: Opaux, P. 330. 
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we do not expect to find anything in this forthcoming work 
which can essentially modify the judgment already pronounced. 

We have already said that we consider the essay of 
Mgr. Bellet as in many respects valuable, but we must add 
that it contains much special pleading, pleading which would 
produce but little impression upon scholars really familiar with 
the evidence, although it is likely to impose upon the general 
reader. No one who is conversant with the facts of the Abercius 
controversy will think that Mgr. Bellet strengthens his case by 
the reference he makes to it on page xvii, neither will the 
statement of the text of page 323 weigh much with those who 
read carefully the criticism of the Bollandists quoted at the 
foot of it. It astonishes us that Mgr. Bellet does not seem to 
recognize the weakness of his own reply. 

Further, we may remark that the general soundness of the 
Abbé Duchesne’s position in all this controversy is strongly 
brought out by sundry scraps of evidence, to which attention 
has been directed by other scholars since the publication of his 
articles. We may note, in the first place, a Martyrologium 
written for the Church of Arles about the year 1120, and now 
preserved in the Vatican Library.!. Now, although Arles from 
its geographical position close to the very centre of the Provencal 
legends concerning St. Mary Magdalene, St. Martha, and the 
rest, ought to have been permeated with these traditions, on 
any supposition of their genuineness, we find in the Martyro- 
logium in question, as Dom Morin and M. Georges de Monteyer 
have shown, complete silence on the subject. 

Again, Dom Morin has very recently published a little essay, 
already referred to, in which he discusses a curious relic of 
antiquity found at Risley Park, in Derbyshire, in 1729. How it 
came there there is no evidence to show, and the fragments of 
the silver plate in question have now seemingly disappeared; still, 
we have a description by a contemporary antiquary, and an 
engraving which may presumably be trusted to represent the 
object itself and the inscription engraved upon it with reason- 
able accuracy. This inscription shows that the plate was a 
“ Missorium,? a piece of church plate which it was the custom 
for Bishops to give for the service of the altar, and there is 
every probalility, as Dom Morin proves, that this particular 


1 We quote these fecis from the account given in the last number of the Analecta 
Pollandiana, p. 351, of the articles by Dom Morin and M. Georges de Monteyer, 
which we have not seen. 
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missoriuin is one presented to the Church of Bayeux by its 
first Bishop, Exsuperius, whose name is engraved upon it. 
Now the occurrence of a particular form of the “chiro” mono- 
gram shows conclusively that the plate is of the fourth century 
and posterior to the age of Constantine, and that consequently 
the legend which describes St. Exsuperius as sent to Bayeux by 
St. Clement in the first century is, like so many of the legends 
exploded by Duchesne, a fabrication of medizval times. 

Finally, we may remark that amongst the relics given by 
King Athelstan, about the year 940, to the Church of Exeter, 
was one purporting to be a finger of St. Mary Magdalene. The 
inventory of this donation is still preserved in an Anglo-Saxon 
document printed by Dugdale, in which it will be seen that the 
relic of St. Mary Magdalene occupies a position of special 
prominence. A few words of explanation are added about the 
life of the Saint. This account is based exclusively upon the 
Gospel narrative, and no hint is given of any subsequent 
developments, such as the life of penance in the desert, or the 
migration to the south of France. It seemed worth while to 
call attention to this inventory, as we are not aware that it has 
been noticed by Faillon, or by the other writers who have dealt 
with the documentary evidence for the carly cu/tus of St. Mary 
Magdalene.' 

1 The Latin translation of the Anglo-Saxon original in Dugdale (J/onasti 
Edit. Caley, ii. 529) runs thus: ‘‘ Primo S. Maris Magdalene digitus que vivens 
Domini nostri pedes lacrimis suis lavavit, quam Dominus noster adeo amavit ct 
honoravit ut ipsi primum apparere voluerit quando de morte surrexit.” In order to 
collect these relics it is stated that Athelstan sent faithful and discreet men all over the 


world to procure the most important relics that could be found. The list of those 


thus gathered together is on the whole less extravagant than what we find in many 








other medieval inventories of the same class. 
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Repartees. 


IN one of his Essays, Emerson says, “To answer a question so 
as to admit of no reply, is the test of a man—to touch bottom 
every time.’ Thus, he goes on, Hyde, Earl of Rochester, asked 
Lord Keeper Guilford, “Do you not think I could understand 
any business in England ina month?” “Yes, my lord,” replied 
the other, “but 1 think you would understand it better in two 
months.” When Henry III. (1217) pleaded duress against his 
people demanding confirmation and execution of the Charter, 
the reply was: “If this were admitted, civil war could never 


close but by the extirpation of one of the contending 


¢ parties.” 
These conclusive answers are very effective in business affairs, 
but in ordinary intercourse they are not common, as they do not 
encourage the give and take of conversation. On the other 
hand, they are useful to check presumption and impertinence. 


Thus, when Opie, the painter, was asked by a coxcomb, “ What 


” ” 


do you mix your colours with?” and replied, “With brains, sir, 
it was clear that there was nothing more to be said. Such 
answers may be found plentifully scattered throughout Boswell 
by whoever cares to look for them, and are usually called 
repartees. 

A good repartee, however, is not so common as is generally 
thoug 


Ss 






ht. Many answers pass current as repartees which, strictiy 
speaking, are not such, just as any fatal occurrence is often 
called a tragedy. Like a good move at chess, a repartee is at 
once defensive and offensive—it not only repels the intended 
blow from one’s self, but also carries the war into the enemy’s 


country. It requires an alertness of intellect, and a capacity for 


applying oneself to the circumstances, and for seizing the weak 

point of the adversary, that are rarcly found in effective 

combination—in short, it is a stroke of genius, and certain 

repartees have become so famous as to form part of the world’s 

stock of good things. They do not depend on the words, but 
lé 


on the thought, and are therefore as good in one language as in 
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another. I will give four examples. The first is quoted in a 
well-known book, Carpenter’s J/ental Physiology : 


During an agitation to put down Sunday trains between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, a minister in the latter city was accustomed to go down 
to the railway-station in the morning, and endeavour to dissuade any 
persons whom he knew from setting off by the train then starting. 
Happening to encounter a lady of his congregation who was going to 
spend the day with a relation at Falkirk, and having learned from her 
where she was going, he said, “ You are not going to Falkirk, you are 
going to Hell,” to which she replied, composedly, “‘ Well, anyhow, I 


have got a return ticket.” 


The next example is taken from Sydney Smith’s Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy. Louis XIV. was exceedingly molested by 
the solicitations of a general officer at the /ez’, and cried out, 
loud enough to be overheard, “That gentleman is the most 
troublesome officer in the whole army.” “ Your Majesty’s 
enemies have said the same thing more than once,” was the 
answer. My third is the famous answer of Count Leopold 
Stolbere to Frederick William III. of Prussia. The first time 
the Count appeared at Court after his renunciation of Luther- 
anism and reception into the Catholic Church, the King said to 
him, reproachfully, “I cannot respect the man who has aban- 
doned the religion of his fathers.” “Nor I, sire,” replied Stolberg, 
“for if my ancestors had not abandoned the religion of thezr 
fathers, they would not have put se to the trouble of returning 
to it.” By my fourth example, the repartee was raised to a still 
higher level. It occurs in the Life of the Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
A lady called upon him and represented that by certain changes 
he contemplated making in his services he would offend some 
members of his congregation. After a discussion, “ Well,” he 
said at last, “I don’t care.’ “Do you know what became of 
‘Don’t care’?” retorted the lady. “ Yes,” was the weary reply, 
“he was crucified between two thieves.” It would be difficult to 
beat these four. In all there is the element of surprise which 
consists in the sudden relation discovered between the attack 
and the defence. The reply is not a denial, but what in legal 
language would be called a plea of “confession and avoidance.” 
What you say may be true, but it is true in a sense other than 
you think, or consequences flow from it of which you are not 
aware. Sometimes the tables are completely turned, as it is 
related of Lord Eldon on one occasion that, when Lord 


Chancellor, he remarked upon the inartificial manner in which a 
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certain settlement (the subject of litigation) had been drawn. 
A counsel, thinking to “score off” the Judge, remarked that the 
settlement had been drawn by Lotd Eldon himself when at the 
Bar. The Chancellor looked at the date, and coolly replied, “ It 
serves you quite right for having entrusted so important a piece 
i It was a 


” 


of work to such a young man as I was at that time. 
retort as crushing as that of the old gentleman who, when 
accused of cheating at cards, answered, “ Yes, I know, but I 
don’t like to be told of it.” 

A good answer sometimes takes the form of a compliment. 
What, for instance, can be better turned than the answer of old 
Serjeant Maynard to the Prince of Orange, as given by 
Macaulay? “The lawyers paid their homage, headed by 
Maynard, who at ninety years of age was as alert and clear- 
headed as when he stood up in Westminster Hall to accuse 
Strafford. “Mr. Serjeant,” said the Prince, “ you must have 
survived all the lawyers of your standing.” “Yes, sir,” said the 
old man, “and but for your Highness, I should have survived 
the laws too.” 

Some of the best repartees on record are preserved, as might 
be expected, in the page of Plutarch’s Lives, that one book 
which, more than any other, transmits to us the spirit of the old 
Greeks and Romans. Cato the Censor, the type of the Roman 
paterfaimilias of the heroic period of Roman history—the 
second Punic War—was famous for his terse and witty sayings. 
I select, however, as an example, not a reply of his, but one 
made by Fabius, the celebrated Cunctator, given by Livy and 
Cicero, as well as by Plutarch. One Livius Macatus had lost 
ity of Tarentum to the Carthaginians, but had retained the 
, and Livius boastfully 


the c 
citadel. Fabius afterwards retook the city 
said to him, “ By my help, Fabius, you recovered Tareftum.” 
1 
| 


e, “for if you had not 


“Certainly,” replied Fabius, with a smi 
ost it, I should never have recovered it.” 

There are many repartees famous in history, not so much 
for their wit as for their heroic nature. At his first siege 
Charles XII. of Sweden heard a whistling noise above his head 
and around him. He made inquiry, and was told that this was 
the noise of bullets whizzing through the air. “Good,” he replied, 
“henceforth this noise shall be my music.” Every one knows the 
answer of the Spartan soldier at Plataa, when it was remarked 
that the arrows of the Persian host would be so numerous as to 
darken the sun. “We shall then fight in the shade,” he said. 
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In the New Testament we often find the expression, “ And 
Jesus answered and said,” where the answer is not to anything 
previously said, but to the look or gesture of the bystanders, or 
to some event that has just happened or some deed performed. 
Many of the best sayings recorded in history are answers of 
this description. Though not repartees in form, they are such 
in substance. Every one knows the reply of Themistocles to 
Eurybiades before the battle of Salamis, “Strike but hear me.’ 
Another saying of his is nearly as famous. Once at a banquet 
it came to his turn to play the flute to amuse the company, 
but he declined and said, “I do not know how to play the flute, 
but I know how to make a small city into a great one,” with 
allusion to his having built the walls of Athens. This saying 
was unconsciously parodied by a Scotch contractor, who, when 
called on for a speech at the opening of a new line which he had 
constructed, replied, “I cannot make a speech, but I know how 
to build a railway.” The reply is of course irrelevant, but it 
has a greatness of its own, and resembles the action of Scipio 
Africanus when accused of peculation. Instead of condescending 
to defend himself, he reminded the people that it was the 
anniversary of Zama, and called upon them to accompany him 
to the Capitol to return thanks to the immortal gods for the 
victory over Hannibal. It requires great nerve and presence 
of mind to turn an untoward circumstance into an advantage, 
and yet it has been done with the greatest success. Emerson 


gives the following example : 


Lord Ashley, while the Bill for regulating trials in cases of high 
treason was pending, attempting to utter a premeditated speech in 
Parliament in favour of that clause of the Bill which allowed the 
prisoner the benefit of counsel, fell into such a disorder that he was 
not able to proceed ; but, having recovered his spirits and the command 
of his faculties, he drew such an argument from his own confusion as 
more advantaged his cause than all the powers of eloquence could have 
done. “For,” said he, “if I, who had no personal concern in the 
question, was so overpowered with my own apprehensions that 
I could not find words to express myself, what must be the case of 
one whose life depended on his own abilities to defend it?” This 
happy turn did great service in promoting that excellent Bill. 


Most of these cases are when some bad omen has occurred, 
and constantly meet us where we might expect most to find 
them, viz., in Greek and Roman history. A good or bad omen 
was often a decisive factor in a battle or any other undertaking: 
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It was of the utmost importance to weaken the moral effect of 
a bad omen, or if possible to turn it into a good one. We read 
in Plutarch that Timoleon the Corinthian, who had come to 
settle the constitutional difficulties in Syracuse, after landing in 
Sicily with his army, met a train of asses laden with parsley. 
The soldiers were alarmed, thinking this an evil omen, because 
parsley was used at funerals, but the general turned it to his 
own end by remarking that to a Corinthian parsley was an 
omen of victory, inasmuch as the victor’s crown at the Nemean 
games was made of parsley. In Roman history I will take one 
from Livy, that storehouse of illustrious deeds. In a war with 
the Samnites, Papirius, the consul in command, had _ been 
wrongly informed by the keeper of the sacred chickens that 
they had fed voraciously, which was a good omen, and so he 
gave the order for attack. But the consul’s nephew ascertained 
that there was a doubt about the auspices, and acquainted the 
consul. The latter replied, “I very much applaud your conduct 
and zeal. However, the person who officiates in taking the 
auspices, if he makes a false report, draws on his own head 
the evil portended ; but to the Roman people and their army, 
the favourable omen reported to me is an excellent auspice.” 
Needless to say that the Romans were victorious, but the 
unfortunate fu/larius (keeper of the chickens) was killed at 
the first onset. My example from English history is familiar 
to “every schoolboy.” It is that of William of Normandy. 
As the Duke landed, we read, he stumbled, and as he got up 
with his hands full of earth, one of his men said, “ This is a good 
omen, my Lord Duke, thou hast already taken sezs¢v of the land 
of England.” According to another account, the remark was 
made by William himself. 
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I.—MEMOIRS OF AN EMIGRE PRIEST.! 

M. l’'ABBE BASTON, Doctor of the Sorbonne, Canon of Rouen, 
was “deported” from France, like so many other priests in 1792, 
found a refuge in England and afterwards in Germany, where in 
1797 he wrote his Memoirs, returned to France under Napoleon, 
who nominated him to a bishopric, to which he was never 
consecrated, and died Vicar-General of Rouen in 1825, in his 
cighty-fourth year. A thorough good priest, an able theologian, 
and strong opponent of Jansenism, his Gallican opinions betrayed 
him into some over-compliance with the great Emperor in the 
matter of the bishopric, but never into opposition against the 
Holy See. It was an age in which many good men spoke, as he 
speaks of a colleague, and as his colleagues might have spoken 
of him: Tres sincérement attaché au saint-stége pour l’essentiel, il 
tenait fortement aux maximes et aux libertés de notre E glise. His 
aged eye pierced into and his vigorous pen exposed the un- 
soundness of De Lamennais in 1823, when that fanatical 
ultramontane was in the height of his reputation. Of Gallican 
opinions there is ne trace in this volume. Baston studied under 
the Jesuits at Rouen, and under the Sulpicians at Paris. In 
1762 he witnessed the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 
France. He records in an interesting chapter how that event 
struck the ecclesiastical world at the time. The only fault he 
finds with the Society is a certain corporate vanity, and a 
disposition in individuals, who were far from being self- 
luminous, to shine with the borrowed lustre of the body to 
which they belonged. Of Saint Sulpice he speaks in terms of 
enthusiasm, and describes minutely the four houses that made 
up the vast Seminary of Saint Sulpice at Paris, in particular 
that called des Robertins, to which he himself belonged. “I 

1 Mémoires de l’Abbé Baston, Chanoine de Rouen, publiés pour la Société 
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have just named,” he says, “the ecclesiastical house where I 
spent the fairest five years of my existence on earth, the 
happiest, the best employed, those which at the tribunal of the 
Eternal Judge will obtain some indulgence for the seventeen 
that went before and the multitude of others that have 
followed.” During three of these years he attended the 
lectures at the Sorbonne, the celebrated theological faculty of 
the University of Paris. The three features that render this 
volume precious to the historical student are the descriptions 
of Saint Sulpice, of the Sorbonne, and of the life of the Chapter 
of Rouen. All three reflect credit on the old French Church. 
The Sorbonne was a wonderful seat of learning and of 
formalities, the latter occasionally supplanting the former. 
We do not know whether the mythology of either of our 
English Universities has any legend like the following, which 
the Abbé relates as having been current in his day at the 
Sorbonne. 

What was called /a Sorbonigue was a thesis in theology 
maintained from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., one bachelor defending and 
another objecting. As to how nature was supported those 
twelve mortal hours, we refer the reader to M. Baston’s pages. 
The Doctors of the Sorbonne presided in turns. One of these 
worthies was notoriously hard of hearing, so deaf, it was said, 
that he would not have known of a cannon being fired within 
two paces except for the shaking of his chair. He was in the 
habit of making up for his deafness at any disputation by the 
profuseness of his compliments. Scarcely had he taken his seat 
on one occasion in solitary majesty, when the objicient rose with 
great animation and cried out in French: “I maintain that the 
learned Master here present is as deaf as a doorpost.” “I deny 
it,” said the defendant of /a Sorbonigue, in the same language. 
“Bene, perbene,” cried the Doctor. “I prove it. If he were not as 
deaf as a post, he would hear us committing the unforgiven sin 
of speaking French ex pleine Sorbonne, &c.” President: “ Optz- 
mum et eruditisstmum arguinentum: tu quid respondes?” “T deny 
the minor. The fact is, the learned Doctor does not choose to 
be hard on young men. Do you believe, Doctésstme Domine 
Baccalauree, that any Doctor of the Sorbonne would have the 
conscience to preside here, and to vote and take his fee, if he 
were as deaf as the idols in the /z ertu?” So the farce went 
on till the figure of another Doctor in the doorway brought 
back the disputants to theology and to Latin. The former 
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President retired, after recording his vote for the champion of 
the thesis and his testimony to the extraordinary merit of the 
argument. The President on these occasions, oddly enough, 
was called the brigadier. 

A never-failing matter of the examination in the Abbé's 
time was the invalidity of Anglican Orders, This was due to 
the book of Pere Courayer in their favour, guz sur plusteurs 
points n’était peut-étre point ausst catholique qu'il eit fallu. The 
invalidity was argued on two grounds, of fact and of law: the 
fact alleged being the non-consecration (not of Barlow, but) of 
Parker, and here the Nag’s Head story was put in requisition. 
The ground of law was the insufficiency of the Edwardine rite, 
the same ground as is taken in the Apostolice Cure of Leo XIIT. 

One curious position that the theological faculty was under 
oath to maintain was “the divine right of parish-priests.” 
This position was valued, not so much for any intrinsic merits 
of its own, but as being a sort of outwork to that other of “the 
divine right of bishops,” which meant in a Gallican mouth that 
a bishop has his jurisdiction direct from God, not from the Pope, 
though the Pope appoint or confirm him. 

The Abbé Baston had a ready wit and often showed it. 
At the beginning of the Revolution a merchant of Rouen was 
urging him to allow himself to be elected “ constitutional bishop” 
of that city. The Abbé listened for a quarter of an hour, and 
then pulled the merchant up with the question, “ My dear sir, 
how is indigo in the market?”—which passed into a proverb. 
Indefatigable with his pen, he was no great orator: he had no 
gestures. “I chose to speak only with my mouth. That is 
not the way to popularity: in its favourite preachers the people 
wishes the whole person to be eloquent. Incapable of following 
arguments, or judging whether a discourse is logical and 
complete ; whether the reflections are solid and in their place, 
whether the diction is pure, whether it is to the point, the people 
is delighted to see a man cry, and cries with him; it hears 
him shout at the top of his voice, and is frightened; a terrible 
thump on the front of the pulpit, at the moment that a con- 
clusion is drawn, carries irresistible conviction of truth and 
sound reasoning; if in refuting an objection there shines in 
the preacher an air of disdain, as he rehearses and replies to 
the argument, the people believes that the objection is con- 
temptible, and that the adversaries of faith and morals are at 
the bottom of the wall.” Poor pecple, we cannot help these 
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sensibilities, it is our nature from century to century: we are 
rather sentient than rational animals. 

M. Baston makes some original remarks on the dispositions 
with which he received the tonsure at the age of seventeen,! 
and the subdiaconate at twenty-one? J/e voila sous-dtacre, ct 
singulidvement content de l’étre; Jamazs je ne mien suis repentt. 
In him the engagement proved a wise one. The same early 
age saw him M.A. and B.D. of the University of Paris, and 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Angers, an 
appointment which he held for two years. He was then 
ordained priest in 1766, and returned to Paris, where he took 
his degree of Licentiate in Theology with marked success. 
A Licentiate became a Doctor without further examination by 
going through a ceremony and paying a sum of 600 livres. 
M. Baston, like many others, avoided this ceremony and 
payment, the more readily because everywhere except at Paris 
a Licentiate counted as a Doctor of the Sorbonne. The 
examinations up to the degree of Licentiate were on the whole 
realities. There were anxieties, there were failures. Any 
anxious mind who approached the examiners before the results 
were published received the set answer: Judet sacra facultas te 
bene sperare; “a formula all the less reassuring,” says the 
Abbé, “inasmuch as it was addressed even to those who had 
everything to fear.” So useful a formula seems worth pre- 
serving. 

L’Abbé Baston became Licentiate of the Sorbonne, 7th 
February, 1770. He took the sixth place on the list, really 
the second, the first four places being always assigned for 
nobility, not for learning, so that No. 5 was called /a premiére 
place "de license. Even this place, however, was not got by 
mere learning, until the year 1768, two years before our Abbé 
came finto the Schools. Till then all the Doctors of the 
Sorbonne were the examiners, and their votes were canvassed 
for all over Paris. The candidates used to form themselves 
into cligues. If a clique was upset, the whole batch went to the 
bottom of the list together, general and supporters alike. By 
special grace certain names were marked with an asterisk, 
which signified not placed. It secured a fallen favourite from 
disgrace. “It was a true dishonour,” says the Abbé, “to be 
last on the list (le dernier d’une license). Ordinarily the blow 
fell on a Regular, who none the less would arrive at the 
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highest dignities of his Order, and very often was nonce the less 
worthy of them.” 

In a few months M. Baston became Professor of Theology 
at the Royal College of Rouen. The course there had been 
taught by the Jesuits till their suppression. According to the 
custom of the Society there were two Professors of Theology, 
one for morning and one for evening dogma. M. Baston and 
his colleague, M. Tuvache, abolished the custom of dictating, 
and printed their courses. They were excellent friends, and 
worked amicably. M. Baston was concise, M. Tuvache diffuse : 
thus we may hope all auditors were satisfied. M. Baston kept 
his chair for more than twenty years, till the Revolution closed 
the schools. In 1780 he became also Canon of Rouen. One 
of the most pleasing features in the volume is the description 
of the Chapter of Rouen, the harmony and brotherly love that 
obtained among its fifty members, their zeal in priestly work, 
their charities to the poor, their disinterestedness in money 
matters, the care they took of the fabric of their splendid 
Cathedral.! “ Alas,” he says, “I express myself as though those 
happy times still existed! They are no more[1797]. Locusts 
and a swarm of other idle creatures have gnawed even to the 
root of the plants, that ministered to the widow no longer able 
to spin, to the orphan that perhaps never will be able, to the 
father of the family stretched on the straw, to need and to 
misery.” 

The Cathedral of Rouen must have been a pleasant place 
for visitors. “Nowhere else were foreign priests presenting 
themselves to celebrate received with such civility, served with 
such zeal, treated with such distinction. . . . Everything has 
seemed {to me discourteous, almost disdainful, in comparison 
with the attentive politeness of the managers of the sacristy 
of the Chapter of Rouen. Two exceptions only: the chapel of 
M. Douglas, Catholic Bishop of London, and the Abbey of 
Noble Bernardines in Westphalia. ... The vergers were forward 
with their services. No sooner was there observed in the church 
any figure,on whose face was painted curiosity and desire of 
instruction or even of gratification, than they went up to him 
and proposed to show him all our rarities. If he accepted, all 
our armories were open to him, and it cost him no more than 
a thank you, and a goo2-!ye which was returned.” 

Delightful old France ! 
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In 1790, M. Baston preached, the last time it was delivered, 
“the prisoner's sermon” for the prisoner who had been released 
by “the privilege of St. Romanus.” St. Romanus was Bishop 
of Rouen in olden times. The surrounding country was being 
laid waste by a dragon. The Saint went out to encounter the 
monster. For escort he had two condemned criminals, a robber 
and a murderer. The robber took to his heels as the dragon 
approached. We me demandez pas sil fut repris et pendu: le 
lache Caurait bien mérité, says M. Abbé. The murderer stood 
his ground; and the Bishop with his aid led the ferocious 
animal, quiet as a lamb, to the city walls, where he was 
promptly despatched. Hence the Chapter of Rouen got “the 
privilege of St. Romanus,” of delivering on Ascension Day some 
criminal imprisoned for murder, or rather for manslaughter, 
for if the homicide had been done with malice prepense, the 
perpetrator was out of the benefit of this privilege. Offenders 
actually gave themselves up and went to prison, to secure the 
privilege. Failing to secure it, they were let go again, on the 
chance of recapture. Offenders also sent in to the Chapter 
written acknowledgments of their crime and its circumstances. 
These papers were burnt, unread by any save the Canons. Tt 
should be added that, where the deed of blood had been 
committed by several together, the privilege, if gained, extended 
to them all. The Abbé mentions a case in which he obtained 
it for five persons, all involved in the same fatal fray. The 
choice of the Canons had to be confirmed by the civil 
authorities, with whom it rested to decide whether the case 
came under the privilege: if it did not, the Canons chose again. 
On the morning of Ascension Day, called /a glorieuse monteée, 
the happy elect and confirmed unto pardon was taken in 
procession to a chapel of St. Romanus in the city. There 
the shrine of St. Romanus was laid on his shoulders, and 
he carried it back to the Cathedral, his head crowned with 
flowers and wearing chains of silk, some twenty thousand 
persons following, with cries of NMoé/! Vive le Roi! Arrived 
at the Cathedral, the prisoner was relieved of his burden, and 
mildly scolded by the Canon who sang the High Mass, and 
charitably reprehended by other members of the Chapter. Then 
he heard a low Mass in a side-chapel: this was called “the 
prisoner’s Mass,” and was attended with great devotion by the 
people. The day ended for the prisoner with a good supper 
and a comfortable lodging. Next day he was again scolded in 
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Chapter, and heard on his knees “ the prisoner’s sermon.” Then 
he took sundry oaths, and received the diploma of his pardon 
under the Chapter’s seal: after which he went to confession and 
was a free man. “Of all the criminals restored to society in 
virtue of the privilege of St. Romanus,” says M. Baston, “ never 
was there found a single one whose subsequent conduct gave 
occasion to regret its having been accorded to him. The people 
attributed this species of miracle to the special protection of the 
Saint.” 

So much for /a vietlle France as it appears in M. Baston’s 
pages. We await another volume of these interesting Memoirs 
for the story of his exile and return. 


2.—THE ELIZABETHAN CLERGY.! 

Very striking was the multitude of ecclesiastics who, in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, preferred to lose their 
benefices, and go into exile or retirement, rather than surrender 
the faith they had inherited from their forefathers. Catholic 
writers have naturally appealed to this impressive spectacle, 
as a signal proof that the new religion was forced upon an 
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unwilling people, whilst Protestant writers have as naturally 
sought to minimize its significance as much as_ possible. 
Mr. Henry Gee, in his E@sabethan Clergy and the Settlement of 
Religion (1558—1564), belongs to the latter class. He has 
sought to ascertain the number of the deprived, by a careful 
search into the Episcopal Registers and other sources, and has 
come to the conclusion that they have been overstated even by 
the writers on his own side. For the severe labours which this 
search has entailed upon him, he deserves the best thanks of 
all. What he says in his Preface is quite true. Thus to turn 
the microscope on disputed points in the light of our constantly 
increasing means of information, is one of the most useful 
services that can be rendered to the cause of English ecclesi- 
astical history. And in the present instance he has enriched 
our knowledge with some very valuable lists of names of 
ecclesiastics deprived and instituted during the six years to 
which he has confined his attention. When we turn to consider 
his controversial conclusions, it may be questioned whether he 

1 The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 1558—1564. By 
Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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has not provided confirmation of the Catholic rather than of 
his own contention. His own contention, as regards the number 
of the deprived, the point about which he is chiefly solicitous, is 
stated as follows, in his concluding chapter 


A complete search of all extant episcopal registers and other official 
documents, proves that the extreme ascertainable number of the clergy 
deprived for al/ causes, between November 17, 1558 8,and November 17, 
1564, is about 400. ‘To this may be added cighty more whose names 
are preserved by Sanders, but are not to 8 identified in official 
authorities. From this extreme possible number, 480, large deductions 
have to be made. Against such subtraction must be set a proportion 
to be added for those dioceses whose registers fail us. On a review 
of the whole evidence it is impossible to conclude that many more than 


were deprived within the period contemplated.! 


us start from this 480. The So, not in the Register but 
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added on the authority of Sanders, are declared to be suspicious, 
1e grounds of suspicion do not seem to be very solid. 
Father Bridgett says that “there are a few inaccuracies in 
Sanders, as there will always be if a man trices to write down 
from memory, and without the assistance of any documents, 
the public events of which he has been an eye-witness, or in 
hick — has been an actor.” Mr. Gee catches at this phrase, 
ying, “the admission proves that Sanders was not always 
careful,” a very different thing, and he takes as decisive a 
tatement of Bartholomew Clerke’s, in which the latter claims 
that some in Sanders’ list were still living in 1571, retaining 
their benefices and acting as Protestants. But an authority 
like Dr. Pocock was always much impressed with Sanders’ 
accuracy, whilst the passage quoted from Clerke is itself, when 
compared with the real words of Sanders, a proof that Clerke 


was himself a carcless writer. 
More important is the principle on which Mr. Gee makes his 


deduction. haa iN he says, were improperly included 
in Sanders’ list, being laymen or clerics who had conformed for 
a short time. One hundred and eight more are likewise 
deducted on the 


ground that they acquiesced for a short time. 
But this is quite unwarrantable. As for the few styled laymen 
in the Register, one would like to know whether they were not 
perhaps in minor orders and intending to go on for the 
priesthood. And those who acquiesced for a time did not on 
that account cease to be witnesses of the general dislike 
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entertained for the new religion. Even if we assume the worst, 
it means merely that these persons resisted their consciences 
for a short while, but soon yielded and made the sacrifice. Still 
in most cases there was probably not even this amount of 
conformity. They stayed where they were and disregarded the 
new laws as long as they were allowed. Nor does there seem 
any sufficient reason for limiting the search to those deprived 
before 1564, unless, indeed, the intention was to test the value of 
Coke’s statement that till the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth's 
Z.¢., till 1569) reign, none hesitated to conform to the Protestant 
service, and Mr. Gee will hardly claim that he has proved that. 
A Saati suggestion made is that, of the 108 who first 


acquiesced and then were deprived, a large number must hav 
been deprived for Puritanism. This, however, is a point on 
which Mr. Gee touches but lightly, and which he would find 
hard to establish. Whatever proportion the deprivations f 
Puritanism may have borne to those for Catholicism after 1566, 
it can have been but small and inappreciable before. 
It appears, therefore, that Mr.Gee has by his researche 


proved that over four hundred can be identified as belonging to 


the category which Sanders estimated at a more modest figure. 
He further admits that in several dioceses the registers are not 
forthcoming, and that we must allow for the possibility of an 


accession to the 400 odd, from these other sources. In some 
way not tec pense he convinces himself that this accession 
: been very large, but it is obviously more natural 


cannot 

. - . 1 1 1 
to infer you the missing registers would tell the same tale as 
those examined. It does not, therefore, seem excessi t 


claim that, by Mr. Gee’s own showing, over 500 were deprived. 
Another way of estimating the number of t 
the Queen's changes, is by comparing the total number of 


clergy with the number of absentees from the Visitation of 155 


which are extant for the northern counties, and of the num! 

of subscribers, which are extant for the southern. Thus 
according to Mr. Gee’s lists, about 313, more than a quarter of 
the northern clergy, stayed away when summoned, and we may 
tak for certain that their motive was to avoid subscribing to 
t f Supremacy and Uniformity. In the southern abcut 
400, about one half of the whole, subscribed in the diocese 
of |] n; in Nerwich 500, leaving 100 unaccounted for; in 


Oxford 104, as against 193 parishes. Here we must allow for 
some, perhaps many, of the benefices being vacant, but evidently 
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body is in some way essential to the entire humanity, yet there 
are crises when it must be sacrificed to the imperishable spirit. 
It is the old problem of spirit and letter. The Reformers had 
to choose, or sincerely thought they had to choose, between the 
sacrifice of the spirit or the letter. 

We however, as Catholics, trust in Divine promises (not 
merely in the undoubtedly ambiguous words of St.John xvii. 22 
that such a crisis never has arisen, never can arise; that there 
is an essential visible unity which cannot perish. No holy 
end, no zeal for God’s glory, no indignation at abuses and 
scandals, can ever justify a means essentially evil. It is the 
breakdown first of hope and then of faith in good men, 
originally moved by God to reform the Church from within, 
it is the growth in their hearts of a radix amaritudinis fostered 
by opposition and disappointment, and fructifying in proud 
revolt that has thrown back the cause of Christ. We cannot 
agree that “none of the Reformers believed themselves to be 
breaking the true unity of the Church,” except so far as they 
devised for themselves a new idea of the nature of that 
unity or of its obligation. The extent to which men under 
pressure of anguish or passion will sophisticate their minds is of 
course unlimited; but however excusable, it can hardly be 
without more or less fault save in the rarest of cases. 

In the sermon on “Sacerdotalism” the conception of 
sacrifice is taken in so wide a-sense as to make it appear 
that the difference between the lowest and the highest, nay, 
even the official Roman view, touches accessories rather than 
the substance. This seems to us to be seeking peace through 
a confusion rather than through a clearer statement of contrary 
beliefs. It is to substitute an academically defensible and 
philosophical sense of the word “sacrifice” for that which 
it actually bears in the usage of the belligerents. It might 
please the Protestant to know that he could use Catholic 
language without holding anything new; but for the Catholic 
it would be a retention of the ancient words with an abandon- 
ment of the ancient truth. Here, while we again express our 
fullest sympathy with Professor Sanday’s ecirenic spirit, we 
cannot but dissent from his judgment as to the right method, 
which we think lies in being as clear about regrettable 
differences as we should be about welcome agreements, and 
not in adding to the already deplorable confusion everywhere 
triumphant. 
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4.—FATHER NILLES’ KALENDARIUM UTRIUSQUE ECCLESL®.! 

It would require a very learned critic to write an adequate 
review of the long expected second edition of Father Nilles’ 
Calendar of the Two Churches. By the two Churches he 
means the Churches of the East and West in communion with 
Rome, but it might almost as well be called a Calendar of all 
the Churches, for there can hardly be a Christian feast of any 
description or of any rite which does not in some way or other 
come under notice here. It is in fact a huge encyclopedia of 
Heortology, if we may coin a word out of Father Nilles’ 
alternative title, “Eoptodoywov audorépwyv trav ’Exxdrnoiwy, set 
out with a bewildering variety of Oriental characters, which 
might almost suggest to the uninitiated the prospectus of a 
firm of typefounders. Greek, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Arabic, 
Slavonic, Glagolitic, together with other strange languages, like 
Hungarian and Bohemian which enjoy no special script of their 
own, are all to be found in Father Nilles’ pages. It is only 
reasonable to expect that in a work which bears witness to such 
a prodigiously wide range of interests and such extraordinary 
linguistic attainments, there must be occasional inaccuracies. 
It is hardly conceivable that even Father Nilles should be able 
to lay before us in every branch of his subject, the data of the 
most recent research. We have reason to think that this is true. 
But none the less the book will always remain a wonderful 
monument of erudition, a store-house from which many future 
writers are likely to borrow with more or less of acknowledg- 
ment. It is a work which reflects credit both upon the writer 
and upon the University of Innsbruck, with which he is 
connected. 

It is perhaps inevitable in a work of so miscellaneous a 
character, that clearness of arrangement can not be reckoned 
amongst its most conspicuous features. Even although this be 
the second edition, and the author has had time to revise his 
plan as first projected, it is sufficiently obvious that materials 
have come to hand while the work was in the press, and have 
been heaped together pell-mell in notes and digressions. There 
seems to be hardly any information of a liturgical character 
which the author has regarded as inapprofriate to his subject 
Criticisms of books of devotion, translations into Greek of the 


1 Kalendarium Manuale Utriusque Eccles‘@ Crientalis et Occiden’ali, Edit, 
Nicolaus Nilles, S.J. Two vols. 1897 and 1898. Innsbruck: F. Rauch. 
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Lauda Sion and the Pange Lingua, scraps of Oriental liturgies 
ancient and modern, barbarous Latin verses for remembering 
the portions of Scripture read in the Breviary lessons at the 
different seasons, disquisitions on points of etymology, com- 
mendations of Messrs. Pustet’s Missals and the ornamental 
designs of Professor Klein, comments on the practice of saluting 
people when they sneeze, &c., &c., &c., all find themselves jostled 
together cheek by jowl. In particular a large, a quite dispro- 
portionately large, amount of space is devoted to the modern 
festivals which have been borrowed from the Roman Calendar 
by the Oriental Churches in union with Rome. This matter is 
quite legitimate, but we rather regret that Father Nilles dwells 
upon itso much. The liturgical forms adopted in the East for 
such feasts as Corpus Christi and the Sacred Heart of Jesus, are 
not, we fear, likely to have much interest for Western scholars, 
and the insistence upon these modern accretions, which are 
made so prominent in the book, seems to give it a certain tone 
of propagandism, which is likely to offend non-Catholic critics 
and blind them to its real merits. We cannot, therefore, urge 
too strongly that, in spite of such drawbacks, the Kalendarium 
is a work of very real value for learned and unlearned alike ; 
while, moreover, being written in Latin, it is practically accessible 
to all who are likely to have any particular interest in its 
contents. Happily the book possesses a remarkably full index. 
It is in the power of every one to find readily the information 
he wants, and he need pay no attention to matters which are 
not to his taste. It is in any case a book which no one would 
think of taking up for continuous reading. 

It is not easy to give a specimen of the contents of Father 
Nilles’ two big volumes. Perhaps at this season we turn most 
readily to the account of Christmas, which finds its place 
naturally in the first volume among the immovable feasts. Let 
us remark that Father Nilles refers us in a footnote to the 
valuable essay in Paul de Lagarde’s J/itthet/ungen, entitled, 
Altes und Neues tiber das Wethnachts Fest, which represents 
practically the most recent researches on the subject, and 
through which we may further make acquaintance with the still 
unfinished treatise of Hermann Usener. In connection with 
Christmas Eve, we find much interesting information about the 
ancient practice among the Greeks, of saluting the Emperor at 
Constantinople on that day with cries of e/g wodda érn, ad 
multos annos. From this Father Nilles strikes off into a little 
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dissertation upon the phrase qodvypovifew, with its various 
linguistic parallels, and upon the ordinary form of salutation 
among the modern Greeks. He would have done well here, we 
think, to make mention of the service at present in use in 
the Russian Orthodox Church on Christmas Eve, which was 
instituted to commemorate and return thanks for the defeat of 
the French invading army of 1812; but of course there is not 
room for everything. Following primarily the Greek rather 
than the Latin conception of the feast of December 25th, 
Father Nilles further attaches to this day such information as 
he thinks well to offer about the Magi, calling attention to the 
Chaldean tradition that they were not three but twelve in 
number, and referring his readers to the recent essay on the 
subject (1893) by the distinguished Syriac scholar, Dr. Nestle. 
Then our author discusses and explains the term ITacya, applied 
by the Greeks to the Christmas celebration as well as to Easter ; 
whence he is led on to refer to sundry canons in the Corpus 
Juris, and to quote certain Latin verses about the three Masses 
on Christmas Day found in the gloss annexed thereto, e.g. : 


Tres in Natali debent Missz celebrari 

Quarum prima sacram Christi signat genituram 
Altera venturi designat gaudia Christi 

Tertia jam factum quod lex fore sacra figurat. 


This is, we think, not an unfair specimen of the curious medley 
of old and new to be gleaned from Father Nilles’ pages, alter- 
nating, of course, with the calendars, printed in their original 
languages, belonging to almost every Oriental rite. As an 
illustration, also, of the oversights with which our author may 
occasionally be charged, the use of the word IIdoya just referred 
to, recalls a note in the second volume, p. 205, where Father Nilles 
expresses his surprise that many modern authorities interpret 
the Spanish phrase, pascua florida, not of Palm Sunday, but of 
Easter Day itself. We remember having tried to look the 
matter up not long since, in the best Spanish dictionaries of 
recent date, and we came to the conclusion, that whatever may 
have been the legitimate signification of the word in past ages, 
it is not now used by Spanish writers to denote anything but 
Easter. Obviously, however, the extreme interest and value of 
Father Nilles’ great work is not impaired by such minor 
blemishes as these. 
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5.—DE JUSTITIA ET JURE! 


Professors of Moral Theology in English-speaking countries 
are confronted by a difficulty owing to the foreign origin of the 
text-books usually employed. On many departments of their 
subject-matter local usages have not much bearing, but it is 
otherwise with the treatise De Justitia et Jure. For in matters 
of justice between man and man, it is for the Positive Law to 
determine what the Law of Nature asserts only in the abstract, 
and the duty incumbent on the individual is to conform himself 
to those determinations of the Positive Law which bind in his 
locality, either before, or at all events, after the decision of the 
judge. It follows that a Professor of Moral Theology should 
be prepared to teach his pupils the bearings of local law on 
questions of justice, whilst, on the other hand, the ordinary text- 
books know nothing of English law. This want, Father 
Thomas Slater, who has charge of the Moral School at 
St. Beuno’s College, has sought to supply to some extent in 
the little work before us, entitled De Justitia et Jure tractatus 
compendiosus. It is asynopsis for the use of the pupils ; but it 
covers a good deal of ground in reference to the property of 
married women, of children, of authors, and likewise of ecclesi- 
astics, for even our ecclesiastical laws differ in many respects 
from those prevalent on the Continent. The authors on whom 
Father Slater relies are given in a list at the beginning, and are 
seen to be those of recognized authorities on such matters. His 
little composition, when it becomes known, is sure to find a place 
not only in the theological seminaries, but in very many priests’ 
houses, where it will not seldom need to be consulted. 


6.—THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRAMENTS.2 


One is occasionally tempted to wonder whether in banishing 
the German Jesuits from their country, Prince Bismarck did not 
do the Catholic cause a service rather than an injury. For one. 
effect of the expulsion was that these Fathers were set free fron» 
other engagements, to devote almost all their time to literary 


"1 De Justitia et Jure tractatus compendiosus. Auctore Thoma Slater, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
2 Institutiones Theologica de Sacramentis. Auctore J. Baptiste Sasse, S.J. Vol. 
alter. Opus posthumum cura Augustini Lehmkuhl, S.J. Friburg au Briesgau: 
Herder. 
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work. Within the last decade or two we have begun to receive 
the fruits of this literary industry in many noble works on 
Scripture, Theology, and Philosophy, which have materially 
improved the condition of the theological student. Among these 
excellent works is Father Sasse’s treatise on the Sacraments, 
of which the second and concluding volume is now before us. 
The author, who was a Professor at Ditton Hall for many years, 
did not live to see the publication of this volume, and it devolved 
on Father Lehmkuhl to bring it out. Fortunately, Father Sasse’s 
notes and his lithographs for school purposes enabled Father 
Lehmkuhl to give the text almost exclusively in the author’s 
own words, and he has made it a religious duty to do so. We 
need say nothing on the contents of the volume. The course it 
traverses is a beaten and well-known track, and it stands out 
among similar courses mainly through the fulness and clearness 


of its treatment. 


7.—HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES." 

This latest reprint of Father Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries, is announced on the title-page to be a 
“ popular edition.” Contrary to the wont of popular editions, it is 
in every way a more satisfactory book to use than any of its 
predecessors in two volumes. The print and paper are good, the 
type is not too small, and yet the whole of the former work, for 
the omissions are but trifling, is contained in a comfortable 
volume of some five hundred pages. What is more, a considerable 
amount of labour, as we learn from the Preface, has been spent 
in overhauling the numerous references it contains to docu- 
ments in the Record Office. These papers, of late years, have 
almost all been rearranged. The bundles and volumes in which 
they formerly lay in confusion and obscurity, have all been 
broken up, and as the work of calendaring has progressed under 
the able superintendence of Mr. Gairdner, order has come to 
prevail in place of chaos. But these modifications, however 
desirable in themselves, have brought about this unfortunate 
result, that any reference to a document under the old classifica- 
tion is now practically useless. Father Gasquet has undertaken 
the tedious task of revising all his references, and it may conse- 
quently be said, that for all practical workers in the field of 


1 Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. By F, A. Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. 
Revised and popular Edition in one volume. London: Nimmo, 1899. 
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Reformation history the present new edition of this important 
book is indispensable. We learn also from the Preface that the 
text has been modified both by the omission of some more 
general descriptions which now seem to the author superfluous, 
and by occasional additions or corrections suggested more 
especially by the prefaces to Mr. Gairdner’s Calendars. 


8.—LIFE OF ST. JULIANA FALCONIERI! 


St. Juliana is known, to all who have any knowledge of the 
Missal or the Breviary, for the wonderful miracle by which she 
received Holy Viaticum, the Sacred Host, which she was other- 
wise unable to receive, being laid in a corporal on her breast, 
and suddenly disappearing within her, leaving an impression 
which was found on her body after death. She was canonized 
in 1737, three hundred and ninety-six years afterwards, having 
been an object of veneration to the Florentines all that time. 
As this English Life written by the Servite Nuns _ shows, 
St. Juliana belonged to the high walks of privileged sanctity, 
privileged to suffer and to inflict suffering on self to a degree 
which few can imitate. This, the only English Life now 
procurable, will be welcome in our convents. A very young 
beginner should be warned to do nothing in imitation of 
St. Juliana’s austerities without leave of a prudent confessor. 
We regret one statement in the Life? that “her mortifications 
obtained for her the grace... of never committing even 
a venial sin.” The acts of her canonization do not speak 
so absolutely as that. They speak only of sin against 
one particular virtue. The Church teaches that perfect 
innocence from all sin is a privilege which we do not 
know to have been bestowed on any saint, excepting only 
the Blessed Mother of God. The first stanza in the hymn at 
Matins for the feast of St. John Baptist was altered, precisely 
because, as it formerly stood, it seemed to attribute this entire 
sinlessness to him, than whom after all “greater hath not arisen 
among the children of women.” This doubtless is an oversight. 
We welcome the Life. 


1 Life of St. Juliana Falconieri, Foundress of the Mantellate or Religious of the 
Third Order of Servites. Edited by Rev. Father Soulier, Priest of the Order of the 
Servants of Mary. London: Burns and Oates. 278 pp. 

7 P.- 236. 
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0.—THE HISTORY OF ROME AND THE PAPACY DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES.! 


We shall hope to deal more fully later on with the very 
important work by Father Hartmann Grisar, S.J., late Professor 
of History at the University of Innsbruck, which is being 
published simultaneously in German and Italian under the 
above title, and, as it is understood, at the instigation and with 
the direct encouragement of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. 
Three fascicules of this “Catholic Gregorovius,’ amounting in 
all to 192 pages, have already appeared, but as the manuscript 
of the entire first volume has already received the author’s final 
touches, and as the typographical execution of the work is in 
the hands of the distinguished firm of Herder at Freiburg im 
Breisgau, there is no reason to doubt that the different instal- 
ments, published each at the very moderate price of 64 royal 
8vo pages for 1.60 marks, ze, about Is 8d., will appear 
punctually and regularly. We defer any more extended com- 
ments upon the plan and execution of the work until the whole 
of the first volume is before us, but we write this brief notice in 
order to bring it to the attention of our readers and to express 
our very hearty good wishes for its success. The numerous and 
attractive illustrations render Father Grisar’s book a much more 
pleasing work to the eye than the pages of its non-Catholic 
prototype. The author is well known to be a master of his 
subject, and all who are in the habit of reading the archzological 
articles which have been appearing during the last few years in 
the pages of the Czvi/ta Cattolica, will know that he is skilful 
in imparting interest even to unpromising studies of antiquities 
or to the controversies of scientific specialists. Needless to say 
that the printing and get-up of the German edition leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


I0.—L’ORIENT ET L’EUROPE.? 


This is an interesting sketch of the relations between Turkey 
and Christendom during the last two centuries, in which the 
gradual decline of the Ottoman power, and the jealousies o 
the various European governments are graphically described. 

1 Geschichte Roms und der Papste im Mittelalter. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. 
Freiburg : Herder, 1898. 

2 L’Orient et L’Europe. Par Le Baron Amaury de la Barre de Nanteuil. 
Firmin Didot, 56, Rue Jacob, a Paris. 
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Baron de Nanteuil writes with a studied moderation, and a 
thorough acquaintance with his subject, which will ensure a 
favourable reception, not only from the educated classes of his 
countrymen, but also from many of other nationalities. It is 
far superior to the ordinary run of such literature in its 
general accuracy of statement, moderation of tone, and fairness 
of comment, and we trust that the author will continue his 
researches in other historical fields. Although his sympathies 
would seem to be to some extent on the side of the Turks, he 
does not fail to recognize the hopelessness of any future for the 
Ottoman power in Europe, as well as the futility of expecting 
any genuine reform in its methods of government. His 
references to our own country, though neither favourable nor 
sympathetic, are not unfair from a French point of view, nor 
can Englishmen take any exception to what he says. It is, 
however, to be regretted that he did not make himself acquainted 
with English names and designations. We all know who such 
strange personages as “Sir Ponsomby,” “Sir John Russell,” 
“Lord Seymour Hamilton,” and “Lord Strafford,” are intended 
to represent, but after all they might as well have been correctly 
described. The book is dedicated to the celebrated Catholic 
historian and novelist, M. Charles d’Héricault of Tingry, many 
of whose admirable and interesting works have from time to 
time been recommended in our pages. 


, 





1I.—LEON XIII. ET LE PRINCE DE BISMARCK.! 

This is a reprint of a series of historical recollections of the 
Culturkampf, which have appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. It is from the pen of Comte de Behaine, who was. 
chargé @affaires and minister plenipotentiary of France at 
Munich, from 1872 to 1880, and Ambassador to the Holy See 
1882—96. Some eighty pages are taken up with a biographical 
notice of the author, and his career as a diplomatist, by 
M. Georges Goyau. The original documents referred to, are 
given zz extenso at the end, comprising the text of the 
May laws, the briefs, letters, and allocutions of Leo XIII, 
speeches and letters of the Emperor William 1. and Prince 
Bismarck, articles from the “Reptile Press” of Berlin, &c. 





\ Léon XII. et Le Prince de Bismarck. Par Le Comte Edouard Lefebvre de 
Béhaine. P. Lethielleux, Rue Cassette, 10, a Paris. 
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These latter occupy more than half of the work, leaving 
only 221 pages for Comte de Béhaine’s own reminiscences. 
His accounts of the Culturkampf strike us as somewhat 
sketchy, and are scarcely as interesting reading as one 
would have expected, considering the position filled by the 
author, and the opportunities which he possessed for acquiring 
accurate information. They stop, moreover, at 1887, and do 
not tell us anything of what has happened in Germany since 
then, or of the state of religion at the present time. The work 
too has been brought out in a slovenly manner, pages 96—112 
being omitted altogether, while those from 113 to 128 are given 
twice over. This alone would prevent the work in its present 
form from being of much practical utility. 


I2.—THREE FRENCH NOVELS. 


M. Gautier, the well-known Catholic publisher of Paris, many 
of whose works have been on former occasions noticed in our 
pages, has brought out some new and illustrated editions of his 
best-known novels. Les Camisards' is an interesting and 
powerfully written romance of one of the most thrilling episodes 
in the history of the Huguenots, the insurrection of the Cevennes, 
1699—1704. M.de Lamothe, who is a native of Languedoc, is 
well acquainted with the country which he describes, and having 
been for many years archiviste of the department, knows, as few 
men do, the history of the movement, its origin, character, and 
denouement. The Cevennes, with their wild and inaccessible 
recesses, the gloomy and fanatical character of the inhabitants, 
the varying fortunes of the war, and the fearful cruelties of the 
Huguenots, are pourtrayed with a master pen, and in a way 
that no Catholic historian has hitherto attempted. Many 
historical characters, such as Jean Cavalier, the baker’s boy, and 
subsequent leader of the insurgents, L’Abbé du Chayla, the 
martyr avrchi-préitre, Fléchier, the saintly Bishop of Nimes, 
the Maréchal Duc de Villars, and other well-known personages 
of the time, figure in the pages of Les Camisards. The nature 
of the country in which the struggle took place, a wild, moun- 
tainous region, abounding in caverns, precipices, and secret 
paths, known only to the inhabitants, enabled the Huguenots 
for years to maintain themselves against all the resources of the 


1 Zes Camisards. Par Alexandre de Lamothe. Edition de luxe, illustrée. 
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French monarchy, and to perpetuate scenes of cruelty, sacrilege, 
and bloodshed, which exceed all that history relates of Turk or 
Moor. It is well that Catholics should know the real character 

f of these men, who have long been held up to popular veneration 
as mild and long-suffering martyrs for conscience sake, and the 
pages of M.de Lamothe will help them to form a just judgment 
about their doings. The work contains many illustrations, and 
would make an acceptable Christmas present. 

Les Heriticrs de Judas‘ is one of the best of the numerous 
stories which were written by the late Madame de Navery. It 
is a graphic and interesting study of Parisian life at the present 
day, in which the extremes of good and bad, and characters 
grave or grotesque, succeed each other with admirable effect. 
Some of the best scenes are those which are laid in the Holy 
Land, and are evidently written by one who had herself seen 
what she pourtrayed. 

L’ Accusée, by the same authoress, is a story of circumstantial 
evidence. Both of these works contain many passages of 
striking beauty, alike of diction and sentiment, and can be 
highly recommended for family reading. 

Les Heritiers de Judas is full of illustrations. 


1 Les Heritiers de Judas. Par Raoul de Navery. Edition illustrée. 
2 L’Accusé, Par le méme. Nouvelle édition. Librairie Bleriot, Henri Gautier, 


successeur, Quai des Grands Augustins, 55, a Paris. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE mentioned in our last number the little volume of Mr. J. 
Herbert Williams, entitled Christian Argument ;' but we had 
not then the opportunity of particularizing it further. Let us 
repair the omission by saying that it is a useful little appeal to 
agnostics, which is likely to have weight with a certain class of 
thinkers, and which will not in any case do harm even to those 
who may not so readily sympathize with its conclusions. There is 
no argument which deserves to be called ¢/e Christian argument. 
Faith comes to the unbeliever by many different approaches, 
but Mr. Williams’ line of reasoning is intelligible, if not to all 
minds conclusive. The best part of the book to our thinking is 
the little Appendix B, on the authenticity of the Four Gospels. 
May we remark that Mr. Williams would have done well to 
reform a sentence on p. 17, which at present runs thus: “One 
religious order within the Church traces it descent from the 
prophets of nine hundred years before the birth of Christ and 
venerates as its ‘fathers’ Elijah and Elisha.’ A study of the 
context will show that the author does not necessarily mean to 
pledge himself to the correctness of this theory about the origin 
of the Carmelite Order. Otherwise we should be inclined to 
remark that the man who is satisfied by such historical argu- 
ments as have been adduced in favour of the claim, is not 
exactly the sort of guide who could expect to win the confi- 
dence of agnostics in a vindication of the facts of revelation. 
Fantastes in Dreamland (Elkin Mathews) is by Mr. Gilliat 
Smith, the illustrations being by Mr. Flori van Acker. The 
fantasies, two in number, are versified renderings of the legends 
of the life of St. Dunstan, one of the Saint’s vision while waiting 
vested at the altar for the froward King’s return from the hunt, 
the other of the way in which after death he interposed to rescue 
1 Christian Argument, By J, Herberi Williams, M.A. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 
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some little boys from a threatened but undeserved whipping. 
The verses are tasteful and scholarlike, but ballad-metre without 
rhyme does not please us, and there are also some awkward 
discords between the verse accents and the word accents. The 
illustrations, mostly in half-tone, are excellent. The little volume, 
a quarto bound in vellum, does to lie on a drawing-room table. 

Marie Corolla (Benziger) is a volume of poems, by Father 
Hill, C.S.P. They are not all of equal merit, but there is 
a vein of tender feeling and deep piety running through them, 
and some are very sweet. We may instance as among those 
which best please us, “The Better Christmas,” “Christopher 
Columbus,” “Our Lady of the West,” “To my Sister Amy.” 
“The Poet's Quest” is a longer composition, in which the idea 
is well worked out. Father Hill tells us in a short preface that 
a main object he has kept in view is to enable his readers to 
realize better the true grounds and significance of Catholic 
devotion to our Blessed Lady. The verses deserve to be 
recommended for this purpose. 

The Historical Grounds of the Lambeth Judgment (Church 
Association) is by Mr.J. T. Tomlinson. This tract, now in 
its sixth edition, is an examination of Archbishop Benson’s 
Judgment in the Lincoln case. With the aims and methods of 
the Church Association we have no sympathy whatever. But 
it must be acknowledged that Mr. Tomlinson, unlike the mass 
of people who gather round thése societies, can think and write 
like a scholar. He examines into the supposed new evidence 
invoked by the Archbishop, as bearing on the questions of the 
Mingled Cup, Drinking the Ablutions, the North Side, Manual 
Acts, Singing the Agnus, Lights, Ritual Crossings. He certainly 
seems to us to prove up to the hilt the main portion of his 
contentions, especially that North Side meant North End. 
There are some most interesting reproductions of old wood-cuts 
which exhibit the unmistakably Protestant character of the 
Anglican service in former centuries. 

Spiritual Reading (Burns and Oates) is a translation from 
the French, edited by Father K. Digby Best, of the Oratory. 
The French original is Dom Innocent Masson’s arrangement 
of fifty-three lesson drawn from Holy Scripture, the /mztation, 
and the Devout Life. The translation is already known to the 
public, and that it is appreciated is shown by this being the 
sixth edition. 

The Sacred Heart (Washbourne) is by Dr. Joseph Keller. 
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It begins with chapters on Blessed Margaret Mary, Pére de la 
Colombiére, and on the Bull Auctorem Fidei. The rest of the book 
consists mainly of incidents illustrative of the happy fruits of the 
Devotion of the Sacred Heart. 

The Catholic Directory for 1899 has no new features, but it 
tells its usual tale of quiet and steady progress. The Vicariate 
of Wales was changed into a Bishop of Menevia in May of last 
year, 79 priests were added to the ranks of our clergy in 
England, and 19 more churches or chapels. In Scotland the 
clergy increased by 22, but the number of chapels shows an 
apparent decrease of 5, which, however, from the detailed list 
seems due rather to the correction of a defective counting in the 
previous year. The bodily vigour of our present Pope is marked 
strikingly by the fact that 121 Cardinals have died during his 
reign, and only 5 of Pius IX.’s creation still survive. The account 
of the Westminster Cathedral and the progress of its building is 
slightly revised. The payments made to the contractor up to 
date amount to £72,625, leaving a cash balance not very large, 
which requires to be speedily replenished for the work to 
continue as it should. 

The Catholic Truth Society has published two new tracts 
bearing on the Horton controversy. One is a reprint of 
Mr. Britten’s article in THE MONTH for last November, which 
we are glad to know has been very useful in awakening public 
attention to Dr. Horton’s dishonest ways. The other, by Father 
Sydney F. Smith, entitled Dr. Horton on Catholic Truthfuluess, 
is an examination into the grounds of the strange charge that 
Catholic moralists teach lax doctrine on the obligation of truth- 
telling. It will be hard to refute its demonstration that, if there 
is any class of moralists open to the charge, it is the Protestant 
and not the Catholic moralist. Zhe Priest of the Eucharist isa 
sketch of the life of Father Peter Eymard, who founded the 
Society of the Most Holy Sacrament. It is by Lady Herbert, 
and sets before us a life which in some respects reminds us of 
that of the Curé d’Ars. 

The Société de S. Augustin (Bruges) sends its Calendriers of 
1899 for St. Ignatius and St. Theresa, calendars which those 
familiar with them have learnt to appreciate. To each day of 
the year a striking thought from the writings of the Saint is 
apportioned. There is also a tasteful cardboard, to which the 
papers can be attached and hung up over a prie-dieu. 
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Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
The ETupDEs (December 5 and 20.) 

The “Conditions” of French Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century. G. Longhaye. The Question of the Day (the 
Jews). /. Burnichon. Two New Books on St. Ignatius 
Loyola. /. Brucker. Sketches of Contemporaries—Claude 
Charles Charaux. C. de Beaupuy. The Value of the 
Vows of Religion. A. Belanger. P. Tamizey de Larroque 
H. Chérot. A Monument to Bossuet. £. Griselle. 
Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (December 3 and 17.) 

The Abuse-of the Press and the Abuse of Power. The 
“ Practical Reason” of Kant. The Teachings of Philo- 
sophy and Jurisprudence with regard to Man’s Dead 
Body. The Liberal sense of the Prologue to the Devine 
Comedy. Liberalism and Property. The National Party 
in 1847—1849. Elcua Lucrezia Comaro Piscopia, 1646 
—1684. Ambrosiana. The New Polyglot Bible, 
Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (December.) 

Florence. A. Goffin. The Last Utterance of Rome on the 
Social Question. A. Caséelein. Montalembert. Cz. 
IVoeste. Plazas de Toros. S. Goethals. The Beleaguer- 
ment of China. /. Vanden Heuvel. Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACII. (December.) 

Father Hecker. O. Pfii/f Popular Materialism and Science. 
S. Von. Dunin-Borkowski. Animals without Eyes. &. 
IVasmann. The Correspondence of E. von Steinle. 
Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (December.) 

The Reform of Catholic Philosophy. Dr. O. Willmann. Con- 
troversy in the Eastern Church. The Influence of 
Communion on Morality. /. Sovg. One other Blow in 
the cause of Amwas. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (December.) 

Speech of Mgr. Dadolle before the Catholic Faculties at Lyons. 
New Light on the Triple Alliance. /. Gradbinski. The 
Cult of Renan. Adde Delfour. The Inner Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi. F. Verne’. Sculpture of Florence 
in the Fourteenth Century. G. Gzvon. Reviews, &c. 





